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‘lure manuscript, of which the following is a translation 
discovered in a newly opened tomb near Thebes.  Centiu 
had dried the papyri, so that the rolls could not be loosened unt 
exposure to a moist climate had rendered them more pliable 

‘hey proved to be the diary of a young Hebrew, who trav: 
in Keypt while Jehoshaphat was king of Judah, nine bund 
years before the Christian era. We learn from the serolis, 
the hieroglyphics on their case, that the writer Was son of a no! 
Levite, who, carried away captive inthe flight ot Zera dur 
the reign of Asa, had been ransomed by a ‘Theban priest. UH 
contracted a lasting friendship with his preserver, and now sent 
his son to Thebes, hoping a dry climate would restore bis streneth 
and unlock the iron grasp which disease seemed layin noha 
Traine. 

No scenes of love. or bloodshed will be tound w 1 th) 
journal. [tis a quiet tale of the writer’s journey, and | 
lions on the many novelties he met; and ts only interestin 
describing the scenes and customs of the land through which 
he travelled. If the translator has succeeded in taithtally por- 
traving the author’s meaning, his expectations will be equalled 
isit would far surpass his humble powers fo impress Upon ou 
inuuage the glowing style of the original. 


Ociober 23.*—I1 have begun this record of my th 
ictions during my sojourn ina stranger’s land, for tl 


Wilaney and friend e. my youth, knowing a mother 
the welfare of a son, and hoping she may trace the 


It was thought it would be pedantry to use the Hiteralt 
to say the Sth day of the second month, especially sin 


i most reade rs 
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enlargement of a mind which owes its earliest fostering to her 
kind care. 

Mor the first days of travel [ seemed rather to sink than revive, 
and the fear, that alone in the desert away from friends I might 
die, would sometimes creep like a cloud over my thoughts. But 
since | entered Egypt, and passed through those places renowned 
in the wanderings of our fathers, my spirits and health have im- 
proved, and the hope that I might once more stand betore God in 
his holy temple has been the dew of morning to my drooping soul. 
During the last two days we journeyed through a more cultivated 
country, and the novelty of scenery and customs caused time and 
distance to steal away unnoticed; when yester-eve, we reached 
the Nile, and through wealthy villages approached to Memphis. 
The pyramids, piling their massy fronts in bold relief against the 
clear blue sky, soon attracted my attention, and seemed so near 
that a few more moments would bring us to their base ; but the 
experienced sons of Ishmael declared that many a weary step lay 
between. "hese far famed wonders of the West searce appeared 
to realize the stories my father told of their enormous size, since 
their distance and the regularity of their structure diminished 
much of their actual greatness. With a thankful heart L saw 
the distant eity, and telt that thus far Thad been prospered, though 
many days of toil were appointed before [could reach my desti- 
nation. "The tired dromedary looked as if he knew his task was 
ended, and drank deeply of the sluggish waters. 

While we waited fora boat from the opposite shore, my eye 
took in the scene. Behind, rugged mountains shrouded us trom 
the rising moon: their rough sides made still more dark and rude 
by contpast with the thousand turrets and spires that lay betore 
Us bathed inthe pale beht. The busy hum of multitudes was 
horne across the river calmly rippling at our teet, while vessels of 
all forms were nestled with folded wings upon its bosom ; for ships 
of every nation gather to this resting place. "The huge war mon- 
ster of the deep slumbered beside the peaceful eraft, and the ty 
skill was moored to the unwieldy transport, which matron-like 
frowned on the lithe one daneing beside her. A bark of uncom- 
mon beauty won my admiration. Anchored alone it swung slow- 
ly Upon the wave, as if proud to show its graceful form, on whose 
decoration art had spent her utmost skill. Now the dash of oars 
broke on the silenee, and a hoarse hail, coming from a dark mass 
slowly gliding through the shipping, announced the ferryman's 
approach, Just then a light boat left the bark, and with speed 
steered towards our party. A stranger of noble mein stepped on 
shore, as it touehed the bank, and came to meet us. He saluted 
me inthe Kgyptian, when in his name I recognized the son of 
iny father’s friend, and eagerly repaid his warm embrace. He 
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left for Memphis tn his father’s yacht, when the news of my 
tended visit reached Thebes, and had been waitine 
for my arrival. "The large boat, which was to bear my etleect: 
across the river, broke pon our hasty Inquiries after mutual 
friends, and having seen my baygage taken e are of, Amuno ph 
insisted on my returning with him to the vesse ‘lL, which for the re- 
maining journey was to be our home. With an adien. and the 
more welcome farewell of a few shekels, Lleft my cuides recln- 
ing on their cloaks, and intending with the morning light to seek 
once more their sandy plains, dear to them as the green hills of 
Judah to her sons, or the palaces ot Kigypt to the princes W hom 
they cover. During our sail, I carefully scanned my e TT 
He was nearly my own age and size, though his sh ww heared 
gave a strange and youthful appearance to his face. A rich cloak 
of woolen was thrown over the full robe of fine linen, ie rareeny 
liar garment of Egyptian priests, ) and a wig of plaited iar covered 
his he ad, WwW hile volt le ‘hh br: w cle ‘ts, and a nec klace of the samme min- 
terial completed his apparel. "Tired and wayworn, FE stepped im 
mediately within the cabin, which extended i ly ner th) 
vessel, leaving only room for the rowers’ benches.  Fleeant otte 
mans furnished the ee and dark blue curtains shaded the 
sliding doors on either side, by which at pleasure the air was ad 
mitted or shut out. The ceiling was painted in a seroll-like fig- 
ure, and every thing displayed the owner's wealth and taste, while 
rolls of papyri and writing materials neatly arranged evineed his 
wisdom. In the stern, soft skins covered with embroidered cloth 
and alabaster pillows formed our couches, and these by hanging 
curtains could easily be divided into separate apartments, though 
we still enjoyed the air and circulation of the larger room 
After this glance, | was joined by Amunoph, and seated at our 
evening meal, we alternately listened to and reeited news. He 
assured me of the joy his family had felt in the prospect of my 
visit. though saddened by the knowledge of my illness, yet he 
Was strong in hope that the dry climate of his native land would 
soon restore the sinking frame: and, while with courtesy he ol- 
, red to conduct me about Memphis, urged my quick departure 
r his father’s house. It was decided, in consideration of my 
we velba that we should sail immediately, for, though my cough 
has lessened, and other symptoms are more favorable, worn out 
with travel. | felt but little suited to view the city. While at 
supper, my goods were got on board, and having had them satel 
stowed we retired. ‘Turning toward Jerusalem, the thought, thet 
! was remembered at the hour of evening oblation, and that there 
was a Father above throngh whom we might hold commution 
With the most distant of those we love, annihilated space, and | 
| thanked Him for his mercies, who desires a humble heart rathey 
than sacrifice, and a fervent spirit more than burnt offer 


Se Ve ral a i\ 
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Daybrenk back just inrolled the first covering ot night. when 
nrose, Betore a strony wind, the hariners loosened the sy ulare 
sail. covered with hierouly phies, and pictures emblematica! ol 
the order to whieh the jriest belonged. and the deity to whose 
Worship lie was consecrated. “The sun had tipped the distant 
pyramids with vold, and the glad light of morning was playing 
ou prrlace and temple. No cloud obscured the sky, and the 
breeze pustling through the sail, seemed raising its matin song of 
prsnise Amunoph stood by me, enjoying the clear fresh atmos- 
phere, and deseribing the vanous buildings which we passed 
A forest of massy granite columns, surrounding an edifice of pro- 
portioiiate iZe, I wered above the rest. Colossal statues appear 
ed through the openings, and the smoke of incense slowly rose 
from the threshold. [learnt it was the temple of Pthah, the 
gtiardias dof Memphis, and to adore whose shrine had been 
one of my friend's objects in leaving ‘Thebes. Can Amunoph 
cling to such a superstition -—was the silent whisper of my heart. 
read the thought i my expression, and exclaimed, ‘ Suppose 
we trustun such a childish taith; like yourself we 
Jehovah, the Maker and Lord of all; but we sup- 
through iutermediate beings, to whom he leaves the 
rth, though he would yel receive the homage of the 
admitted to the knowledge of his mystery. But 
ypily lis attributes to the vulgar, unable to grasp such great- 
hess, and cause them to worship the instruments by which he 
bestows lis punishments aud blessings. So do we lead them in 
the path of virtue, aud cause them to act up to their measure of 
wisdom.” f telt unable, in my present state, to oppose or reason 
with the Feyptian, and made no reply, but continued gazing to- 
wards the city, which we spent three hours in passing. Pyra- 
mid and shrine followed in quick succession on the right, while 
the dark mountains, trom which the rock for many of these enor- 
mous structures is quarried, walled in our view upon the left, and 
cust thew lone shadows far over the plain beneath. 

Whien the more open country was reached, L turned with in- 
terest to our own vessel, since | had never beheld one of such 
maguiticence, [tis thirty cubits long, and richly ornamented 
with carving: each end terminates in a lotus, the favorite tlower 
of leypt. On the sides of the cabin extends a platform for the 
rowers seats, and in tront adeck is raised, where a boatman with 
along pole stands to sound the river's depth, and learn the situa- 
tion of the ninerous sand-banks, which are formed and changed 
at every mundation. Below is a descent to the hold where our 
eargo is put, and where, in stormy weather, when there is no 
place on shore, the boatmen sleep. At the stern, on a similar 


, 
plattorin, the steersman sits, who, by two large bladed oars sus- 
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ja nded through muags on either side, enides the Vessei eu 
we turn the doeile dromedary. The crew numbers about 
and form a portion in the second of th four 
‘They are strong and muscular, possessilig, some mitelligene: 
much agility. "Pheir dress is but a pair of linen drawe1 
their caps fit close to their bald heads, though the latter are otf 
eyer olf than on, and their bare skulls exposed, unsheltered, to 
ihe burning ray of an Keyptian sun, acquire an hardness unr 
valled by the human tamily. ‘Though my unshorn hair lessened 
me much im their esteem, Esoon became familiar with thy 
iid hardy men, and trust to glean much information trom 
these tair models of the mass in Egypt, who do not much of good 
revil, but look upon the priests as next the gods, and are ready 
lite and property at their slightest bidding. "The ly 
ine uncomlortable, and we retired to the cabin, where. ty 
hind the opened shutters, Amunoph is busily engaged in a trea- 
e onthe human soul, by some old sage, and Lam catelun 
these Vaurant thoughits, to tell those who are tar off | remember 
Lenn. 
(tober 26.—For the last two days, we have sailed swit! 


hii 


yee 


‘\Y on 
iy route, stopping only to procure stores, or to allow the boat 


men to imvoke a propitious passage at the altar of some deity. 
Many a cultivated field blooming with verdure, and magnificent 


edifice We have glided by, but the exhaustion of my trame ha 
forbid my landing, and I have been content with gazing trom my 
weh. Each hour draws Amunoph and myself in closer bonds 
Like all the priests, he is most neat m his habits, bathing twice 
duly, and shaving three umes during the week trom crown to 
sole. We spend much time in imparting to each other, our ditler 
ent ideas ou customs, science, and religion. Perhaps a better 
illustration than our last evening s converse could not be selected 
We were reclining on deck. ‘The moon had not yet risen, aud 
the stars shone with unwonted brightness. I spoke of his kind 
wess Who lighted them. and wondered of his power. * Whiat 
think you of the stars 7” said Amunoph, “that the y are the 
ile lamps they seem, shining for man alone: = And what 
«can they be 7”? was the reply. “ Bleazar,” he answered, hi 
fue eye flashing with emotion, “this world which you esteen 
the centre of the universe. is one of the meanest chariots, in the 
creat train that waits upon our sun, and yonder twinkling sparks 
iver, and more glorious than our luminary, each circled 
him, with satellites, crowded with life, for the All-wise 
hot a vacant globe, nor fills this speck alone With sentient 
Amazed, | sought the proof. “It is clear as youdes 

my companion replied, “though many an hour of toilsome 

udy inust be spent, before you fully comprehend it. “Th: 
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earth, revolving daily, causes sun and moon and stars to pursue 
their seeming course about it, and with the moon, its solitary at 
tendant, pe forms, more rapid than the wind, an yearly journey 
round the sun.”’? Never before did I understand our lotty song 


“The heavens declare the glory of God 


And the firmament showeth his handiwork.” 


Awed, T mused and vainly strove in thought to grasp im- 
mensity, then turned within and looked upon myself, standing 
with thousands on this grain of sand, a mite,—tluttering—dy 
mie and yet not lost, but heir of Immortality, capable ol end- 
less advance, until in eternity [ should reach a station as far 
beyond the pre sent noblest of created beings, as he now outstrip 
the lowest. Thou art good as great, Maker of my soul! how 
wonderful is thy wisdom, and thy ways are indeed past finding 
out. 

Kiven while IT slept, thought was still busy, and in dreams my 
freed spirit wandered through space. ‘To Orion | —_ and 
found the home of angels there. Beings of unutterable bright- 
ness, and possessing r senses of whie th man om: ly not conceive, 
W! andered amid those scenes of glory, and astill voice w his) ered, 

me hus shall you travel on, learning in every star, more of your 
Make ’s wisdom, and power, and love, and in each approaching 
nearer to his image, until you shall be fitted for his own high 
court, to stand in his immediate presence, and do his holy bid- 
ding.” 

October 27.—The wind which has thus far borne us on, died 
away this afternoon, when the boatmen were forced to take their 
oars. ‘The eastern mountains now approach close to the bank, 
and chambers cut out of the solid rock line their sides. ‘These 
are consecrated to some of the many Egyptian deities, and feeling 
much better [readily accepted Amunoph’s invitation to visit them. 
‘They are beautifully painted grottoes, supported by pillars carved 
to imitate four branches of the palm tree bound together. With- 
in the halls dwell the priests, who employ themselves in coutem- 
plation and study, and who are respected for their erudition in 
every branch of science. As we slowly ascended against the cur- 
rent, | amused myself with watching the fishermen dragging 
their nets upon the western shore. The lower castes make much 
use of fish as an article of food, but the priests are interdicted 
them. Just at dusk L noticed a large unwieldy animal, with an 
huge head, walking slowly on the bank. At the noise of our ap- 
proach, he plunged beneath the wave, though rising again at short 
intervals to breathe. —[ learned these animals were frequent about 
‘Thebes, where they are hunted for their hides and to prevent 
their depredations on the fields, but the inhabitants of Lower 
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gy yt adore the monsters as divinities. 
i see their Inconsistency and at least 
ted faith to their religion. 

"io mber 1,—After five days’ hard rowing, aided by an ocea 
nal wust, we are now approaching ‘Tentyra. Since the 
ied, we anchor every evening near the shore; when Amunoph 
nd myselt walk to the neighboring villages. | was much imter- 
ested un observing the manufacture of crystal vessels, a few miles 
‘the grottoes. <A crucible filled with the necess: Wy Ipgredi 

ents is Intensely heated, when the workmen take the melted mass 


nthe tip of long metal tubes, by blowing through 
} 


Strange that men will 
give the support of an 


wind 


\\ hive hy thy 
ule dilates and hollows, and is then ingeniously shaped myte 


ost any form. By this material the precious gems are so s\ 
imitated, that the inexperienced are easily deceived 
stvet | ean bear witness, having purchased from an /: 
hat he pore tended was an emerald, which upon shown 
companion he declared must be a counterfeit, it was so perte 
ito my sorrow it has proved one. 
November 2.—Late last evening we arrived at Tentyra. A 
east wind arose before we reached this place, and 
y the hard labor of our boatmen, aided by the villagers 
the shores, that we succeeded im getting up to the city 
re we shall stop until the gale abates. ‘This morning we vis- 
dthe temple here, and courteously attended by Sethos the 
h priest, Lentered those apartments which are shown to stran- 
We were admitted to the principal edifice through an ele 
sateway, adorned with the eH of the sun encircled by a 
vinued serpent, which is emblematic of its course being guided 
clernal wisdom. The interior of the building consists of sev- 
partments darkly lighted through openings im the lotty ceil- 
which are covered with pictures and upheld by nehly ecarv- 
lars. Representations of the goddess Isis and the numerous 
nomials paid her, are sculptured on twenty four massy col- 
Which torm the portico of the building. ‘The execution 
| taste displayed here surpasses any thing I have yet seen. A 
on, for whose service such enormous structures are raised, 1s 
lilated to impress even the intelligent mind with respeet, and 
t awe must strike the unenlightened, as they view these 
ine places of their gods, and the dark rites by which they 
adored. When we left the temple, Sethos urged us to tarry 
with him for the night, but we were loath to leave our quiet lit- 
cabin. He also desired us to dine with him to-morrow, and as 
cre Was no prospect of a fair wind we accepted an anvitation, 
ch would introduce me to the social habits of the people. 
November 3.—A little before midday a chariot was sent to con- 
Amunoph to the feast. In consideration of ill health a richly 


yy 


it Wiis 
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cushioned carriage borne on men’s shoulders was my equ page 
while above my head an attendant bore a light frame covered 
with dark cotton to shelter me from the sun.* ‘Thus accoutred 
and surrounded by footmen, we approached the house, which 
stood some twenty furlongs from our vessel. 

Qn our arrival water was brought for our feet, and we were 
ushered into a saloon where several guests had already assembled, 
Qur heads were anointed and garlands placed upon them. A |o- 
tus flower was presented each, and wreaths thrown around ow 
necks. We paid our salutations to the master and mistress of the 
mansion, Who were seated together on a double chair of dark 
wood inlaid withivory. ‘The priestess was extremely interesting 
in her appearance and manners. She seemed desirous to remove 
embarrassment, and pleased to hear concerning a foreign land. 
An embroidered skirt, fastened by a girdle at her waist, enrobed 
her form: over this in graceful folds hung a dress of finest linen, 
whose full sleeves shaded her arms. Her black hair fell in plaits 
upon her shoulders, except a lock resting upon each cheek. A 
priceless gem, suspended by a jeweled necklace, glittered on he; 
bosom: her ear-rings were of gold; and her fingers sparkled with 
precious stones, After the exchange of a few words, I drew asic 
tor another visitor, and had leisure to look around. Hlieroglyph- 
ics and drawings covered the walls, blending the stories of th 
gods with the priest’s private history. ‘The chairs were of exitils- 
ite workmauship, and vases of curious forms were diifusing  per- 
furne trom the flowers they held. One of bronze and of uncom- 
mon size was near me—it was two cubits high, and sustained on 
Statues representing captive kings. "Their positions and dress 
were natural, and the artist had admirably er in giving an 
humiliating aspect to the images. At one end of the saloon, « 
band of musicians were playing, and among their instruments, | 
recognized the tlute, timbrel and hi arp. Lightly clad females ac- 
companied the music by their voices and graceful motions, thoug! 

W ithout the indelicacy that [ have noticed in the dancers amou 
the villages. Finely flavored wine was handed to the ladies 1 
separate porcelain vases, but the males drank from a common go!- 
den goblet. Our company amounted to fifteen, all of the sace: 


palanquin whieh the writer mentions, is seldom found ds pieted on 
tein! It however occurs at Bent Hassan. The Jews wer well acquainted 
Peypian chariots, T. Kings X, 26, 28, 9. and probably therefore Eleazar | 
described them, They consisted of a light wooden body, strengthened by 1 
fastenings, and were open behind. A framework extended around the sides 
front, to whieh bow eases and quivers were aflixed in the war and hunting 
The axle was under the back of the ear, and thus divided the weight with 
horses, who hy ineans of yokes fitted on well padded saddles, were fastencd | 


' 
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dotal order. with the exception ol a renowtly 


L mulitary « bedtarey 

The temales, composing nearly one half the number. we THA 
ble and some even beautiful in appearance, though thes nted 
the grace and S| init which distinguishes their sex in Pak rie 
Ar length the tedious moments led, and we we con ed to 
in adjotntmng hall and seated around tables leaned thoove 
luxury. Yet betore the food was tasted. ou tours ed 
His blessing from whom all good things tle. custom whieh 
| have since found is usual in Beypt.) ‘I t, 
though near enough to join in the general e ersat 
the right of Sethos was placed the embalmed form 

went. "Phus when ‘the silver cord is lo 4 
leaves not the family eirele, but retains his aecustos 


those with whom it was his wont to meet 
ed to their rest: thems he laid within the senu 

day ot lus resurrection, in the beltet that after 1 
years have fled, he will be reinstated ina hun 


I rt i 
habit the body which now clothes him. 

My culinary skill would not sutiice to deseribe halt the dish 
set before us. Beef, goats’ meat. and fowls ah atan 9 ) 
while vegetables of all kinds were also in profusion. ‘The tut 
ter, | noticed, were most eaten, since the climate 1 ne 
ish use of meat unhealthy. Fruit was afterwards brouelit im 
and the conversation became more general It \ beeithver thy 
scandal of the neighborhood, nor a philosophie il diss ne on 
the laws of mind, but an interchange of thought, a casket which 

Leontributed to fill, some with a jewel s RA RENE Hie 
polish of ther wit. and others with an uneut gem valuable tor 


its intrinsic worth. "The Hebrew character atid literature was 
treated of, and many eager inquiries made to elicit: Information 
[found that some of our sacred writings were well known, and 
with pride heard passages from our inspired poem™ recited by an 
Maypuan priest. ‘The general voice acknowledged their subiim 
ity, though prejudice perhaps led me to think thev lost by a trar 
MALLON, Suppose not my friends [am about to emulate that youn 
ian of talent, who is so enraptured with the wisdom of this coun 
try us to eall every good thing Mey] tian, and every Iieyptian 

istom or dogma. however absurd, the nearest perfection, and 
Who would bring upon us, without regard to our peculiar want 
all the forms of Pharaoh's land. Tle can see nothing but to ' 
hess In our attempts to transtate the word of God accordin 

un sense, and would spiritualize the whole: almost deelat 
that he preferred the teachings of his untledged mind to the coun 
sel of his country’s sages, or even of Omniscience, 1 tear tha 
* The Book of Job 
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he will find a finite being too small to grasp the whole range of 
wisdom, and also m= his worship at the shrine of intellect will 
forget the duties of heart he owes his Maker. Could he have 
listened to these wise men, he would have found Aumility was 
one virtue knowledge bestowed, that they were willing to learn 
as well as teach, that the more they acquired the less they pro- 
fessed, and that they considered their opimiions, not like Jehovah's 
thoughts—tnuchangeable, but subject to alteration, and perhaps 
to utter destruction, before mereasing light. 

At the close of the entertamment, the attendants brought in 
npon a bier a small wooden image of Osiris, which was made to 
imitate a mummy, and borne to every guest in order, accompani- 
ed with an appropriate remark on the shortness of life. This 
custom was ormgially destened to check the undue indulgence 
of the lower classes in the pleasures of the table: thus silently 
warning them that death is ever near—a truth we little think of, 
and notice less. Musie and the dance again regaled us on return- 
ing to the saloon: when, as evenimmg was draw le on, we retire d, 
vratified by our welcome, and tollowed by the kind wishes of 
our hosts and fellow guests.  Preterring to walk, we declined the 
protler of a conveyance, and slowly strolled by the public weigher 
at his scales ia the market-place, meeting mothers with infants 
gravely gazing over their shoulders, and jostling the seribe, who, 
with reed behind his ear and box upon lis back, was bargaining 
with an uneducated tradesinan about the writing of some docu- 
ment. ‘The wind had shifted to the northwest, and we loosed 
our sail to proceed up the river. We are just anchoring tor the 
night, and intend to-morrow morning to reach Thebes. 

November 4.—Long betore day our mariners were astir, and 
upon awaking we found ourselves ascending the stream with a 
good breeze. ‘The bright sunlight flashed from many a tomb 
quarried in the mountains, tringing the rich) plain that laughed 
In loveliness at their feet. Beyond, the desert enlivened only by 
the solitary oasis, stretches in the west farther than human en- 
terprise has yet explored. "Phe approach to ‘Thebes was herald- 
ed by an increasing number of dwellings, and the many boats we 
met and passed, whieh convey produce to the city. At this sea- 
son of the year, Ainunoph’s father dwells without the metropolis, 
and a little bye fore noon my friend pointed to the mansion situated 
ona slight clevation at some distance from the river. We had 
sent a messenger forward trom "Tentyra, and chariots were col- 
lected at the landing. ‘The priest was also there, a princely look- 
ing man nearly filty years of age, and as the boat touched the 
shore, he sprung to his son's embrace, then, with a parent's kind- 
ness, welcomed me. Amunoph drove us in his chariot to the 
gateway of the villa, where his mother and sister were waiting 
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to greet us. After the first salutation, a bath was offered. and 
having changed our apparel, we joined the circle to answer th 
thousand questions of our friends Amunoy h soon left us to his 
ten to his betrothed, while the good priest seeme d never weary 
of tracing In my face my father’s lineaments. At an early hour 
[ retired to my chamber, which looked towards Jerusalem. an- 
other instance of the quiet attentions ever exhibited by true hos- 
pitality. 

‘The events of the day recalled familiar scenes, and visions of 
home crowded upon my mind. She to whom my heart is pledy 
ed was not forgotten; and the dawn of our atlections was traced 
to its earliest glimmerings. If [know my soul, | love Miriam. 
not merely for her beauty, though LE were not human did it not 
winimy admiration, nor for her noble intellect, though | would not 
willingly wed an idiot—but more that she is woman, inheritress 
toall the nicer feelings of her sex—their pity, trust, and ferve 
shiinking not from death itself, when affection or duty calls on 
her to suffer, but bowing beneath the sottest rebuke of those she 
honors. ‘The form of surpassing grace, and the eye beaming 
with soul, first drew my gaze: but when | knew her, and as we 
wandered by the brooks of Judah or sat beneath the olive tree, 
heard the sweet accents of piety breathing from her ly and 
read her seraph spirit, it was the harmony of soul with soul rats 
ing one mingled strain. No maiden coquetry, no childish jeal 
ousies have marred our confidence. We have ever been open 
and true. Remembering that we were born to die, we live in 
hope of another life; and when I said adieu, while the big tear 
Was quivering, she whispered, “we shall at least meet again in 
heaven.” 


vy 


LINES TO THE MEMORY OF 






I sar by a willow; the sun's midday beam 
Sent through its kk ng branches a saddeni vw gl mn, 
And its rust! ng le ives in the Autumn breeze played, 


As it came o'er the mountain, the valley and glade 














| entona tombstone l revels Pin the ig hit 


The scenes of my youth ean before one neouglt, 


\nd i traced the bright lines mv taney had drawt 


Ere a dark cloud had mantled youth's earliest d 








} bethought me of one in vigor and pt de. 


That with me se tled the clith and sto doty mv st 
His day-star of hope that ros bright oer the wave 


Had vanished in darkness; I stood by his grave 
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The wild flower had bloom'’d but its blossom was closed, 
Qin the sod beneath which his ashes repose d 
Nii wiv so uUnlitne ly, l bitterly cried, 


perished thy hopes in youths promise and prods 


The flower rears ite head and the sun's genital beam 
Expands its gay leaves, it is bright in its gleam 
It ripetis, it droops, it fulls to decay, 


ut at reaches its prime ere it passes away 


Bit t ty companion how ditlerent thy fate, 
The burst of the storm on thy footste ps did wait, 
The rainbow of promise was bright on thy path, 


But the tempest broke o'er them in frenzy and wrath. 


bre the bloom of thy youth had pissed from thy brow, 
bere the cold world had damped thy heart's ardent glow, 


Wile flashing thine eve and buoyant thy tread 


bait frail thread was broken, thou sles ye t with the dead 


i not thy memory shall ecase to be dear 
As time rolls his eveles and adds year to veur, 
bor a tear of athleetion I drop on thy sod, 


Vet Teed not mourn thee, thou'rt gone to thy God 


COWPER. 


b’amiLIan associations linger around, and add touching interest 
to the memory of Cowper. We recall the many listless hours 
he has beguiled,—the long winter evenings, as we read on, al- 
lured by the charm of his mingled wit and pathos, or realizing 
the truth of his simple piety. Even now we gaze on his por- 
trait with a teeling of fond reeognition, from the rough wood- 
sketch of Romney, to the full lengths, that represent him stand- 
ing in the door of his rude summer-house, or walking thought- 
fully in his morning gown and tasseled cap, or watching the 
gambols of his tmmortalized hares. Indeed we can hardly be- 
lieve that our feelings have reference to oue whom we have 
never seen, and the tones of whose voice never fell upon our 
ear. He has brought himself singularly near to the thoughtful 
reader. ‘The tact is, Cowper is one of the few writers, who are 
inseparably identified with their works. We think of him in 
every page ; We grow intimate with him, not as an author alone, 
but as a wan, and learn to love him while we read. The glow 
Which our poet feels he is sure to impart to others, gaining the 
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st place in the affections, and never losing it, by 
mblest reader to Visit’ nature With hus heart, as also toi li- 

home-pleasures, and the charms of the way-side. aud the 
uot taste to mingle holy feeling with his poet | 


vif il aeliutit 
l , 
is not the mere bad of our itelleets, dazzling 


iti 


into “dniira- 
nm, or of our scholar-like appreciation ; the manly viger and 


wity of his style, his familiar allusions to the scenes of na 
ind the transactions of common life, the delwehttul miter 


re of narration with moral and preceptive truth, the play 
wit. and above all, the tone of pensive sadness, that pole ads 
ently lo every bosom, win then Way irresistibly to thie 
tions, and carry the author with them. Nay, there is a 
tuess even in his complaints; they are the lamentations of 
niable, but sensitive spirit, sutlering under auxieties, which 
t themselves into the heart, and corrode the very elements of 
there is in them, nothing harsh or exaggerated : they tlhow 
cnatural and quiet grief, that invites atfeetion, and turns 
tly to heaven, and their pathos is rendered perhaps mo 
ung by its very simplicity. ‘They contrast finely with the 
ed and continued repmings, so often met with ti poetry, the 


' 


ithourings of morbid minds, “ writhing under a sickness of 
rown creating, and venting their bitterness agaist au unot 
ding world.” Wath Cowper, the river glided sull, the under 
rent of thought occasionally gushing out, from intensity of 
emotion, but ever nourished by the maxims of a sweet morality, 
uid the trains of eloquent and devout reasoning, by which he 
was at times enabled to bear up against the burdens of lit His 
heart was thrown open to the world, yet it lost not its delicacy 
tid itself bare, but was still sensitive. When such a spirit 
ks forth in complaint, we are conscious how great must be 
stulering that extorts the murmur. 
\zain, there is a verity in the portraiture and allusions of "Phe 
Task.” that shows Cowper to have described what he had seen 
lt. His own litthe world of home furnished most ot tis 
sic scenes: the retired mansion, the garden-walk, and the 
‘s nest, are still visited as the poetic resort: and how 
ully does he illustrate his own condition, in the image of 
tricken deer. that left its herd, and withdrew into lonely 
sto die. "Thus too, in his inimitable correspondence, he 
ed out the genuine feelings of his soul, and has consequently 


7) 


epresentation of himself, as perfect, because as unconsciotis, 

i retlection im a glass, or as the microscope view which 
tid be thrown open by putting a window in the breast 

‘see him. in early childhood, bereft of a mother’s care aud 

ig in sadness, from the nursery window, to weep a last 

We think of him as a youth, now a law-idler of the In- 
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ner ‘Te my le at London, a boon compamion in a ‘ circle of liter; ry 
romsterers,’ called the ‘ Nonsense Club,’ and anon the de sponding 

inmate of an insane asylum; partially restored, but sick of th 

past, and despairing of the future, at length, compelled to retire 
from the noise and bustle of life, into deep seclusion ; and there 

though in the ‘happy valley’ of his care-worn heart, still haunt | 
by the one horrible idea of a ‘ peculiar destiny.’ We follow him 
in his retirement, an old English parsonage, adorned with arbors 
and green alleys, and protected from the passing gaze, by trees 
and hawthorn hedges. We acc ompany him in his walks through 
the country, in the quiet and verdure, and amidst the sounds and 
employments of farms and villages, and the border of inland 
streams. We see with pleasure, the readiness with which he 
seizes on the most trivial occupations, that may give relief to his 
mind, and turn away his thoughts from sadness. We find him 
at lenuth, seeking a solace in the most laborious duties of author- 
ship, and parting with a book, as with a summer or winter friend, 
a patient soother, that was ever ready at his call. We view with 
feelings of pain, the deep darkness that gathers around him. as 
lite draws near its close—his desperate despair—his sad torebo- 
dings—himself the only doubter of his joyful resurrection, yet 
Wishing to lie down in the long sleep of the grave, that all may 
be quiet about his heart. And when we are told that the coun- 


tenance of the departed was touched with an ‘expression of ho- 
ly surprise,’ the mysterious thumphant brightness, which seems 
it ¢: iwning of heaven, we realize the deep frie ndship portrayed 

‘honest Kent, and unwittingly respond to his farewell excla- 
selien 


“Oh let him pass! He hates him 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 


Stretch him out longer 


Never, perhaps, was the poetical temperament so beautifully, 
yet so painfully exhibited, as in the bard of Olney. We mourn 
over the wayward destiny of a Byron and a Burns, ‘so richly 
gilted, yet ruimed to so little purpose with all their gifts,’ but 
our sorrow is mingled with a certain solemn awe ; while the del- 
cate, sensitive organization of “ poor Cowper,” pleads touching- 
ly to the feelings, and the heart yearns toward the object of our 
adiuiration, even as we remember his exceeding purity, and deep 
pathos of character. The records of his early life—the calm 
and searching description of his religious frenzy, are the saddest 
we ever remember to have read. ‘The secrets of his prison-house, 
the wild revellings of the maniac, as in his lonely, dim-lighted 
chamber, he passed even the bitterness of death, are depicted 
with an accuracy too frightfully horrid for art. But the images 
like Cibber’s mad figures upon Bedlam gate, stand out betore us, 
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us even as they are just. Hope was to him, not °| 
but as a withered tlower, devoid of hue and f 
re truly, perhaps, to him was given the thern with 
We feed that his delineations are in nature. He Ay, 
y touching in its fidelity, for instance, is the compar 
tutes, in the depth of his despair, between the © wintry 
y» within hin and without him.” It seems not a sudd 
reak of passion, but that mental anguish, that abiding 
heats 1nto the heart. “A thick fog envelopes every thu 
the same time it freezes intensely. You wall tell om 
sloom will be sueceeded by a cheerful Sprit md er 


rita 

or to eneourage me to hope lor aspiritual chanve tr 
t: butat will be lost labor. Nature revives again 
Sinn). lives ho more, ‘The hedge that bias bee 


dois not so: iat will burst mito leaf and blossom at 
| time: but no such time Isappoimted tor the sfah 


ii 


the thouwhttul reader of his life. it may indeed seem stra 


y ite 
in Should analyze so meely, the workings of the hu 

audst the turmoil and darkness of delirnum. 4 
Hugging the raeks and tortures of a mind diseased, told 

aud distinetness, Which none but the sutlerer hiniselt 
he master of. All the pictures of mental diseas tliat 
been drawn by the effort of mere imagination, even the 
‘drattings of a Shakspeare, or the creations of a Dat ire 
tune and liteless, when compared with the sell-delineation 
every scene of life has two sides, a dark and a bright one 
bright side of (‘owper's history, iIsnow soassociaited with 
linus of theology, and with bis dreams of tmaduess, that 
eetness and be auty of his devotional S| init, and the almost 
ine development of his affections, are im danger ot being 
ooked. or indistinetly coneeived. We see atman, whose seu- 

temperament a milder planet should have ruled, whose 
tle virtues should have bloomed through a long life of telicity 

efuluess, placed ina situation in which eveu the ama 
tres of his mind serve but to aggravate lis distress, aud 
His Was a disposition ol 


1 his self-sustaining energies. 
etiring kind, that shrinks from the world, and finds its ha; 
only in the sacred privacy of home. ‘The sweet retnem- 
—the love almost personal, that we cherish for the devout 
JIS thtimate ly connected with his descriptious ot this retire- 
t, his rural walks, his winter evenings, his green-house, lis 
‘tiusings, and his friendships. He sought no nearer vies 
e world than could be found in that ‘ busy map of lite, a 


iper: or from the loop-holes of retreat, to see the ‘stir of 
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the great Babel,’ and not feel the crowd. He took delight in 
hearing the music of the church-bells, or the dash of the bri iK- 
ers—in scanning the faces of men, as they passed his window — 
in quietly sauntering by the river’s side, or through the ‘ poplar 
grove —In raising rare flowers in his conservatory—in liste hing 
at eventide, to the village dogs, announcing the return of hys 
frend. Yet his solitude was not the ghostly seclusion of the 
anchorite : for ever the spirit of Christianity breathed through 
a human life, it breathed in his. It did not chill the current of 
his generous affeetions : for their culture alone, refreshed Ito 
oladness, the provinees of an otherwise too desolate existence 
and tis sorrows, heavy as they were, melted without hardening 
his heart ltis meeting with young Unwin, in the old churel)- 
yard at Olney, will ever be regarded as one ot the happiest events 
of tus lite. Tt introduced him to the family of a second Parson 
Adaims—the matchless tnends who watched over the invalid 
wheneven the Samaritan would be tempted to pass by. H 
child-like dependence on Mrs. Unwin, forms one of the most a! 
fecting passages in his own or any life; his devotion to her im th 
weakness of ber old ave, one of the most beautiful. Lt ha 
tached an undying interest in the minds of thousands, to ¢ 
retired cottage in the old Koglsh village,—associations mor 
cred than those which consecrate Vaucluse. Cowper's dwell 
at Oluey is pretured tn our tnagination as a little paradise ot 
etical retirement: we are conversant with the many domest 
scenes and ineidents, he so fondly enumerates, and Mrs. Urwin, 
with her ‘sweet, serene face,” and Lady Hesketh, and ¢ Sis! 
Anna, rise before us ike actual reminiscences, rather that pic- 
tures of the taney. 

There can be no doubt that the melancholy man feels in him- 
self a sort of double person—a glad spirit, that is as little 
turbed by the revellings of madness as it is able to contro! 
mitigate them. Amid the anguish of a broken heart, it seem 
to Cowper as if a ‘harlequin were intruding himself into 
gloomy chamber where a corpse was deposited.’ But in the mi 
er states of his melancholy, these grotesque and beautitul fane 
shone torth like sunbeams to irradiate and disperse the gath 
shadows. Nay more, the fun and humor that start our uns 
pressible ha, ha, im the hard rider of Edmonton, and his merrics' 
pleees were produced under the influence of despair itself, sitti 
in the secret gloom ot the soul, as though it were the ins) 
power. ‘Thus Shakspeare seems to have looked with a sort o! 
instinctive perception into the recesses of nature, when he deline- 
ates Hamlet, gay and jocular, amidst the gloom of the deepest 
melancholy—tracing the remains of Alexander and Cesar in the 
plaster of a cottage or the stopper of a beer-barrel, while the pur- 
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pose of filial revenge is breaking the very sinews of his heart 
His mad appeal to Laertes—the scene of the grave-digzer—and 
his reflections on the expedition of Fortinbras, are all true to na- 
ture, and tlow from the same turn of mind 

Reader, the life of Cowper is well worth thy study. True, it 
isa melancholy chapter of the human mind: yet is there more 
plain wisdom to be gained trom the investivation of character. 
than the page of the poet and the historian affords. It is but sel- 
dom that we have the records of a human heart—its latent sprigs 
of action, its capacities of suffering and enjoyment, its hopes aud 
fears—brought palpably to our sight. Here, however, itis drawn 
is with a pencil of light. Itas fraught, too, with iterest of a 
peculiar kind, and when rightly considered, gives rise to a train 
tredeetions, Whieh, painful though they be, leave an impr 
on the mind partaking more of the nature of ‘self. 
of tranquilized sorrow, than of despondeney. . 

Anon, the few, the Very rt w, who have been gited with a 

rit dull of the sweetness and music otf ry. witha gratetul 

vuition of religious truth, and a holy love of nature, is Cow- 
He is not, itis true, to be compared with the great masters 
the at—with Spenser, with Milton, with Shakspeare.  "Phey 

‘upy and move in asphere of their own—tnapproached, unap 

mchable. Yet was he endowed with all the powers which a 
poet could want who was to be a moral censor of men—an in 
tensity and delicacy of feeling which made hin perecive whiat- 

er the beaten track of life had a beanty or a meaning, a 
moral or a story, and that intuitive sense of the mind's action, 
which enabled him to present to others a bright and fathtal im- 
we ot the reality. He has been styled the Columbus of modern 
poetry, and with truth. We would not filch a single leat from 
the laurel wreath of Herbert and Addison and Steele. ‘They 
were the streaks that announced the coming morning. But Cow- 
per struck out a new path in song, and trod it with a manly ap- 
preciation of his own powers. ‘To his breaking up ot old asso- 
ciations, we owe the genial optimism of our later bards—the 
druidical inspiration of Wordsworth, the womanly virtues of He- 
mans, 

Cowper seems to have possessed a descriptive genius of the 
rarest kind—tfree, felicitous, exact. ‘The images he presents are 
fitted to refine as well as delight. The ideas he aflords are sug- 
gestive as well as pleasing. His muse is a quaker-like matron, 
id she invites you to enter a plain, rustic looking eell: but the 
man who enters this cell and makes it his abode, will find peace 
and a holy quietness therein. We are not swept away by a tor- 
reut of individual passion, as in Byron, nor roused to adiniration 
by a cold and fascinating glitter, as in Pope, nor laid to sleep by 
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a sweet and dreamy sentiment, as in Moore. It was by the 
chaste and accurate portraiture of humble virtue, by the pleasing 
description of familiar scenery, and the quiet teachings of the 
moralist, that Cowper unconsciously realized his title to poetic 
fame. He may look upon the outward world tn the vein of the 
melancholy Jaques, translating its silence into thoughts and ima- 
ges; but he draws thence the elements of a far more cheerful 
philosophy. ‘I'he woods and the fields, the garden flowers, con- 
vey to him a lesson of truth. Every leaf is pregnant with in- 
struction, and every stream teaches as it brawls. We see, we 
hear the 
‘rills that slip 

Through the cleft rock, and chiming as they fall 

Upon loose pebbles, lose themselves at! neth 

In matted grass, that with a livelier green 


Betraves the seeret of their silent course 


His lines to his mother’s picture are beautiful beyond the power 
of art; and those to his Mary, drew praise even from the curling 
lipot Byron. Goldsmith and ‘Thomson are the poets of rural life ; 
but Cowper completes the charming triumvirate. We would give 
him the middle place between ‘Thomson and Young—not as 
purely deseriptive as the former, nor as philosophical as the lat- 
ter; but combining the great qualities of both, he is superior to 
either. tn meditation Young might surpass him; in poetic feel- 
ing he is not his equal. ‘Thomson excels in observation, but 
Cowper is superior in contemplation. ‘Thomson delights in the 
freshness of morning, and Young meditates in the stillness of 
midnight. But Cowper muses at eventide, when the sun’s rays 
are dissipating themselves over the landscape, and the dews are 
falling—when the shadows are gathering around, and the repose 
of nature rather exalts than overwhelms. I. 


THE PAST. 


It comes o'er the heart like an echo bland, 
Ora silv'ry voice from fairy land, 
On balmy breezes borne to the strand 


Of memory's sea. 


It tells of the joys our childhood knew, 
Of its hopes that were bright as the rainbow's hue, 
Of its tears that were pure as the morning dew 

On the vernal tree. 





PONTIAC, THE OTTAWA. 
Dt syne aks of the hours of « irliest doy 
Gt the ~vivan glen, of the sume 


Through whi h our footst ps it w 


In! gone da 


Ofthe laughing glance of an azure eve. 
Ofa cheek that was flushed with the rose's dye 
Ofa smile that was bright as an onent sky 


In the sun's full blaze 


And ol! it is sweet when the night « meson 
When the heart is dreary and sad and lone . 
To muse on the frie nds that “ure past and gone 


fo return, oh! never 


And to know that they live in the memory bright 
As forms that are clad in robes of light, 
And will not depart tll the © stlly night 


Ilas set forever 


PONTIAC, THE OTTAWA?’ 


Tne fall of Canada in 1763, had nominally ended the pro- 
tracted struggle between the French and English powers. Ac- 
cording to treaty, the long line of forts extending from Northern 
Virginia to Green Bay, had been surrendered to England, and 
these stockades were garrisoned by her troops. But the conflict 
Was not terminated. ‘The Indian tribes of the Northwest, had 
long been the firm friends of the French. ‘This attachment had 
its origin in that winning courtesy, which is a peculiarity of 
French character, and their mutual good teeling had been con- 
firmed by those acts of kindness, which the ludian never torgets. 
On the other hand these tribes had long looked with suspicion 
upon the English. "They could ill brook the cool superiority 
which that nation assumed, and the transition was soon made 
from mere distrust, to inveterate hate. Actuated by such feelings, 
they viewed with shame the defeat of their allies, and instigated, 
as some have supposed, by the emissaries of that nation, they re- 
solved to band together, and resist this new aggression. ‘There 


Although much has been written of the early history of this « niry, very 
is known of the incidents of the border warfare Almost the on ithemti 


unt of the life of Pontiac, and the western tribes, is contained in a historical 
discourse, delivered many years since, by a gentleman of light wk in the politi 
] 


eal and literary world 
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was at this period, upon the stage, one of those minds, of whom 
there are few in any age. Pontiac was the master-spirit of the 
Northwestern tribes. With a policy as far-reaching as that ot 
his noble ancestor Philip, he had long foreseen in the progress of 
the Knviish, the destruction of his race, and like him, he resoly- 
ed upon their total extermination, In pursuance of this design, 
he matured a plan, which, for vastness of conception, finds 
scarcely a parallel. ‘This plot was, to confederate the North- 
western tribes, and make a simultaneous attack on all the forts 
from Pittsburg, to the feebly garrisoned redoubt at St. Joseph, 
Little was needed to urge on the already exasperated savages. 
His inthuence over his own tribe, the Ottawas, soon brought 
them to his views, and his next’ purpose was, to secure the alli- 
ance of the other powerful nations. For this object, he sum- 
mons the chiets of the Northwest to a grand council, and then 
proceeds to unfold to them his gigantic plan. He arouses these 
fierce spirits, by a recital of injuries heaped upon them. He ap- 
peals to their passions, by ealling the Great Spirit to assist: them 
in their desigus against their common enemy. When his elo- 
quence had cilected its object in uniting the council, he deputes 
the swiftest runuers, to convey the war-belt to the remote tribes, 
in order to secure their farther co-operation, and arrange the ume 
and method of atttack. ‘The issue is too well known. Of the 
twelve torts attacked, three only escaped. Of the remaining 
nine, scarcely a being survived to tell the tale of blood. 


Upon the banks of the broad stream connecting Lakes St. 
Clair and Erie, and nearly midway between them, is situated the 
old French eity of Detroit. ‘The town rises gradually from the 
river, until it attains a gentle eminence, upon which, some few 
years sinee, might be observed the crumbling ruins of an old 
stockade. [remember it well, for it used to be a pleasant thing 
to leave the dull school, and play merrily within its grass-grown 
walls. ‘Thanks however, to modern civilization, the venerable 
old memento of the past is now demolished, and the spot upon 
Which it stood, is plotted, mapped, and richly laid out on paper. 
As the destruction of this fort was deemed of vital Importance, 
the task was assigned to Pontiac and the Ottawas. In such 
hands, suecess seemed certain. "The subtle chief was thoroughly 
versed in Indian artifice, and deeming it impossible to carry the 
stockade by assault, he resorted to statagem. His plan was, that 
the majority of his warriors should lie in close ambuscade, while 
he, with the elder chiefs, should demand admission into the fort, 
as if for friendly council. As they were then on terms of amity, 
he felt confident the request would be granted. While engaged 
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} eouneil, ata concerted signal, they Were to rise and massacre 
tlie Maglish seated with them, and then, before etlectual resist 

» could be offered, unclose the gates to the warriors without 
For the purpose of better concealing their design, they were to 
co without their tomahawks, their rifles having been secretly 
sawn olf, so as to be carried beneath their blankets. ‘The day 
previous to that fixed upon had arnved, and the fate of the de 
voted garrison seemed sealed. The previous friendship existing 
between the nations, had done much to lull the fears and Suspl- 

nsof the English, and had it not been for an event, as sin 
eular as it Was ftortuttous, that stockade had fallen victim with 
the others, to the wiles of the merciless Pontiac. ‘This was 
tradition has it,) the love of one of the dark-eyed Ottawa g 
for the junior oflicer at the fort. She had been induced by him, 
to make some of their cunning work, and had been liberally rs 
warded. and furnished with elk-skin to make other ornaments 
The evening of the day before-mentioned, she was observed, 
stil] loitering near the fort, and upon being questioned, demanded 
miuterview with the oflicer. Having been conducted to him, 
she reached forth toward him the elk-skin, saying, “The On 
tawa girl may not take it, as she can never return.” Surprised 
and alarmed, the oflicer eagerly questioned her, and upon bis re- 
iterated entreaties, she detailed the meditated treachery of Pon- 
tic. Immediate measures were taken to defeat their plans. 
The stockade was soon a scene of bustle and excitement. ‘The 
night-watch was doubled, the cannon were double-shotted. and 
stilioned so as to command the gates, the long council-chamber 
Was set in order, and every preparation made to repel the antici 
pated attack. "These precautions were not unnecessary 

(1 the following morning, Pontiac, attended by a numerous ret- 
nue of chiefs, approached, and demanded entrance. ‘They were 
speedily admitted. As they passed through the area to the coun- 
cil-clamber, every thing seemed to betoken perfect security 
Groupsof soldiery were scattered about, gaily chatting, the children 
were romping wildly over the green, and even the guards were 
reclining lazily upon the rude ramparts, while their muskets lay 
neglizently at their sides. ‘The fierce eyes of the Ottawas tiash- 
ed tire and their hands convulsively grasped their weapons 
Pontiae was the first to enter the council-chamber. It was a 
long, low apartment, scantily furnished. One end of the room 
Was arranged with seats, for the commandant and his officers ; 
While in their rear, hung a partition-sereen of drapery, extending 
lrom the ceiling to the floor. ‘The remainder of the apartment 
Was occupied with the mats of the savages. ‘The Ottawa chiel- 
tain Was the first to speak. Standing erect, his huge torm swol- 
en with excitement, and seeming more gigantic among the 
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squatted forms around him, he spoke long and eloquently of their 
former conthets, where the Ottawas had met the English. “he 
pale-faced Saginaw has long found an enemy in the Ottawa. 
He will now find in hima friend. ‘The Great Spirit of the red 
man, has called the pale-face, brother. ‘The Ottawa has come 
with his chiefs, to bury the tomahawk, and smoke the pipe of 
peace with the great chief of the Saginaws.” The deep, gut- 
tural ugh! of assent, was heard from the Indians. as Pontiac 
ended. Not a word was uttered, until the commandant calmly 
approaching the chief, drew aside his blanket ; and displaying 
beneath it the shortened rifle, said contemptuously in the lan- 
guage of his people, “the Ottawa has lied.” For once and that 
only, the fieree Pontiac is said to have quailed. ‘Turning to his 
chiets, he hurriedly gave the signal, but ere the [ndians could 
rise from their mats, and cast aside their blankets, the drapery in 
rear of the officers had fallen, and displayed to the eyes of the 
astonished chiefs, a long line of bristling bayonets! But even 
yet the gate might be reached, and ata bound, Pontiac had gain- 
ed the lately deserted area. Deep columns of soldiery were seen 
extending from the council-chamber even to the outer entrance, 
The counter-mine had been well arranged, and resistance was in 
Valli. 

* Does the Ottawa seek peace,” said the commandant, as he 
conducted the sullen group through the crowed area to the gates, 
“will he now bury the tomahawk, and become the friend ot the 
Saginaw” "The hand of the chieftain fiercely clutched his 
Weapon, as he replied to the maddening taunt. 

‘Let the Saginaw beware! once he has balked the Ottawas 
of their revenge; let the Saginaw beware !”’ 

By order of the commandant, they were freely suffered to de- 
part, and their terrific whoops of rage and disappointment, were 
heard long after their dusky forms were lost in the obscurities of 
the torest 


‘The western or American bank of the Detroit river is lined 
with the fertile farms of the French residents, while between 
these farms and the bank of the stream, lies the high road, the 
only means of access to the upper country. The time of which 
we write, was not the age of McAdam, or of road-taxes, and 
the rough, narrow path, deeply indented with the fissures caused 
by the stated rise of the western waters, and passable only tor 
the cart of the gay, mercurial Frenchman, little resembled the 
broad, smooth causeways of the present day. About two miles 
from the stockade, was a deep, narrow run or creek, rudely 
bridged over, immediately above its confluence with the mail 
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ream. At aboutan equal distance from this point and the rive 
the encampment of the Ottawas. Months had passed since 
the fulure of his stratagem, and Pontiae was still unabatine in 
his efforts to reduce the stockade. Repeated attacks had been 
made, and as often the Indians were repelled with great loss; while 
the Hnglish suffered little from these assaults. But at length the 
earrison, Wearied with the long siege, and confident in their su- 
rerority, determined to make a secret attack on the Ottawa en- 
campment. A detachment of the choicest troops were selected 
for the ¢ x} edition. The design Was, to proceed betore dawn by 
the river road to the bridge, and thence by a circuitous path, to 
tall suddenly upon the unprotected camp of the Indians. But 
they had to do with a wily and cunning foe. For along period, 
Poutive had been prowling around the English stockade. Every 
weak point Was examined, and numbers who had been unwarily 
exposed, bad fallen under the unerring rifle of the Ottawa eluet- 
tan. On the evening before the contemplated attack, when re- 
ting from the vicinity of the stockade, he observed two of the 
Mreach residents*® advancing through the forest, in the direction 
of the fort. Conecealing himself near their path, he soon gather- 
ed from their uneouth patots, the details of the expedition. In 
pimoment the gigantic form of the chief might be seen advan- 
cing With huge bounds towards the camp of the Ottawas. A 
mecilot elnets was immediately called, to whom he hurriedly 
led the design of the Kuglish. 
li a short space of time, the women and children were remo- 
i toa greater distance, and every preparation was made to an- 
ticrrate the attack. "he banks of the run were low, marshy, 
do covered witha luxuriant growth of the high grass of the 
affording the Indians a complete ambusecade. ‘This was 
t chosen by Pontiac for the surprise. Carefully stationing 
warriors on each side of the creek, so as the more etlectually 
to rake the devoted English, he impatiently awaited the conthict. 
To his eager spirit, the moments seemed hours. Hastily leaving 
his lurking-place, he reached the road, and after the manner of 
lis people, placed his ear to the earth, to catch the sounds. A 
heavy, rambling noise was heard ; it increased, and soon his prac- 
used ear detected the quick, measured tramp of soldiery. Ina 
moment. he had regained his hiding-place. ‘The detachment 
advaneed rapidly and in silence. Not a word was uttered, save 
the low-toned commands of the officers. The front rank had 
reached the bridge. ‘They passed it rapidly, and in safety. ‘The 
ceutre of the detachment had already gained the fatal spot. 


\i 


The French, though in secret favoring the Indians, preserved a strict neutral 
were of course unmolested by either nation. 
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At once there rose so wild a yell 
Within that dark and narrow dell, 

As all the fiends, from heaven that fell, 
Had pealed the banner-ery of he | 


It was but a prelude to a work of blood. Exxasperated at 
their re} eated discomfitures, the Ottawas fought more like dey ils, 
than men. Volley after volley of murderous fire poured in upon 
the exposed troops. At the first discharge, the officers had fallen 
aud their loss added to the dreadful contusion. ‘The troops, de- 
prived of their leaders, uncertain whither to turn, and mowed 
down by a galling fire from a concealed foe, made a desperate 
attempt to advance across the bridge. "hey were met and driv- 
en back with indisernminate slaughter. "The rear division en- 
deavored to retreat in order, but they were hemmed in on | thy 
sides, while the mass, crowded in hopeless disorder on the bridge, 
were hewn down almost unresistingly. Searcely had the rile 
been discharged, when the hurthng tomahawk, © the long di) 
vorce of steel,” eireled through the air to perform its bloody ot 
fier, and amid the noise of battle, the tramp of feet, and the 
shrieks of the wounded, was heard the demomiae war-whoop of 
the Ottawa, as he urged on his yelling band. Very many pre- 
ferring a speedier death, leaped madly into the stream. But the 
intucmted savages vied in cruelty with the merciless element 
Rushing, sealpig-knite in hand, into the current, they renewed 
the coutest, and many, with the death-gripe of their vietinis fast 
ened tipon them, sank beneath its dark waters. A few only ot 
the detachment succeeded in cutting their way through the In- 
dians, and reaching the stockade. When the contest was cuded, 
the Ottawas rapidly lett the battle-ground, bearing their dead aud 
wounded with them. 


As the grey mist of the morning rose from the plain, it unfol- 
ded a scene of chilling horror. In nature all was fair and lovely 
The broad river swept majestically on, mirroring in its glassy sur- 
face the bright sky above it, while ever and anon the fish leaped 
sportively upward, their tiny seales glistening like burnished 
armor. ‘The morning-birds carolled sweetly as they hopped trom 
branch to branch, and the dew-drop glistened as it fell from the 
quivering leaf. "The wild grass of the prairie waved in rich at d 
dank luxurianee. "The little run glided on as noislessly as eve! 
unrippled save by the cold, clotted blood as it oozed lazily through 
the cracks of the bridge. And there too lay the scalped and man 
gled bodies of the dead, while the distorted features and the stark 
and gapiug wounds, showed how deadly had been the struggle 
Aud among the cold corpses, stealthily crept the wild wolt-dog 
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(the Indian, eagerly lapping the clots, as if to finish the task h 
Liman master had begun.—It was the hour of noon when a 
cs of soldiers might be seen slowly leaving the steckad 
ently and in sadness they reached the spot. Death had been 
husy there. ‘The veteran, whose life had been passed among the 
vild scenes of the border, and the fair-haired youth, whose first 
lict was his last, lay quietly sleeping side by sick The rug- 


soldier let fall a sealding tear as he gazed upon his comrade, 
pt 


' 


ae | 


| 
‘ 


id the stricken mother too, in the halls of merry England, we 
rly for the loved one she had lost at the battle of Bloody 


tte 


| 
male, 


(tthe after fate of the Ottawa chieftain, little is definitely 
at the stockade. were In oa short 


wh. “The teeble garrison 
fradstreet "The Stil 


reinforeed) by the army of General 
agaist the grown 


unable longer to contend 
Pont i alow 


undisturbed, 


nding tribes, 
rot the Mnglish, sent in conditions of peace 

ly refused to treat. In despair ot POssessil 

id lands of his forefathers, he abandoned them aud betook 

His lite was passed like that ot 


isell to the wilds of [linois. 
abi 


ieestor im continued warfare with the white man 
hobie-hearted Philip, he died at the hands of a ren 
RN... » 9 ‘ , ) 9 ] 

l‘radition says he was assassinated by a Peoria Indian 


rade of hus 


ib rae, 
The spot where he fought, has been often pointed out, and the 


tle stream will always recall the most thrilling act of his event- 


tul lite 


Buta brook hath ta’en, 


A little rill of seanty stream and bed, 


A name of blood from that day's sanguine rain 


‘To this day the creek goes by the name of the Bloody Run 


Within a few years the waters of the lake have risen so as whol- 
to overtlow the bridge, and we now look in vain for the last 


battle-vround of Pontiac. the Ottawa. 


STANZAS 


looming prairie 


Treitome not that the breeze which now fans my check 


Is the softest summer-breath 


That blandly floats o'er your sunny isles, 
le ith 


While T now recline in « 


du 
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tthe sky above me spread 
less arch of blue, 
cy ofall the earth, 


fin the brightest hue 


‘Tell me not PE shall lie where the great have lain, 
The mighty ones « f earth, 

Phat the soul that receives my sinking form, 
Is the land of a hero's birth. 


t matters not that your breeze is soft, 
That vour skv is fiir above, 
Vor LT die far away from my father-land, 


The home of my childhood’s love 


Phiad hoped to have lan on the iron-sleep, 
sod Whieh in by-gone days 


ofimy childhood pressed, 


ofmy infant plays Tur 
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Micrion is the aliment of the poet. The dreams of the student 
and the aspirations of the enthusiast, are realized only in his bright 
imeavinings, and it is his provinee to excite the passions, and ap- 
peal to the sympathies, rather than the sterner qualities of the 
mona, 

The poetry of our aneestors, was the song of the minstrel and 
the ballads of the people, which passing through the alembic of 

ition, Were finally resolved into that ‘gold of the dead’ — 
our present subjeet. "Phe mythological amour of Mars and Venus, 
received the sanetion of the ancient minstrel. The Scandinavian 
scald, the Saxon gleeman, the Welch harper and the Norman re- 
tamer, lave in the Saiie Verse, recounted the daring exploits of 
their faverite champions, and celebrated the beauty of their ladies 
ony, 

Indeed, in the earlier ages. the poetry of war was so intimately 
Wentified with the poetry of love, that a separation would have 
destroyed the romanee of either. Minstrelsy and troubadours 
have always held a conspicuous place in the unwritten history of 
every nation. "Pradition and wild legends alone have ennobled 
the wandering bard, while he in more lasting records, has perpet- 
uated the history of the country and the remarkable actions of the 
men who have neglected, and whose posterity have forgotten, to 
return the obligation 
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‘he first minstrels of Europe of whom we have any au 
knowledge, were the Scandinavian sealds. "he mytho! 
this ancient people was admirably adapted by its internal cor 
struction to become part of the rhyming ballads of their poets 
When the sealds associated with the exploits of their heroes, the 
gods whom they worshipped—when they celebrated the martial 
leeds of Hrothgar in connexion with the Odin Thor and Py 
to whom they bowed with blind idolatry : it aroused wi the 
of their rude auditors, mingled emotions of reverence | 
and iove for the mortal hero, Brit the Scouduiayv ian 
since forgotten, or only lives in the fant echo of bis 
ed by the curious antiquarian or rudely chaunted by Uy 
posterity of the fierce sea-kings. The Saxon gleeman 
Norman minstrel derived their profession and existen 
from the precept and example of these wandering Nor 
History mentions the poets in the retinue of Hengist and H 
and their sacred character was respected in the fiercest battles by 
the rude Saxons. 

Here then was the first introduction of professed poetry into 
England, but it would have retained its harsh and unpolished 
characteristics had it not been softened and improved by the second 
introduction of Scandinavian minstrelsy. When the vagrant 
tribes of Northern urope conquered the provinces of bkrance, 
they brought with them their bards. ‘The rude verse ot these 
poets, tempered by the genial influences of the climate and local 
associations, and improved perchance by the sweetness of the Pro- 
vencal tongue, was the foundation of that ‘mighty orb of song,’ 
which delighted the princes of the earth, perpetuated the history 
of the age, exalted the heroes of chivalry and the Crusades, was 
the gem of every tournament, and the only redeeming feature of 
the times. Minstrelsy appears to have been confined to the prov- 
ince of Normandy. It was there that it seems to have first bud- 
ded and grown from the germ of the Scandinavian invader, and 
it was from eastern France that the most celebrated poets were 
transplanted to the various courts of Europe. tn the train of 
William the Conqueror came, as Lidgate hath it, 


CVE 


‘alle manner of mynstrales 
That any man can spe ifve, 
For there were rotes of Almayvne 
And eke of Arragon and Spain 


The Seandinavian of the north met the Seandimavian of the 
south ; upon the rude stock the pleasant scion was engratted, and 
Wwe may here properly commence an examination of Linglish po- 
etic fiction. 
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Various histories have appeared from time to time of chivalry 
and the Crusades, and although the authors have dwelt with 
sufficient enthusiasin upon the knight and his lady—the pilgrim 
and the Saracen, yet we think that they have slighted the min 
strels from Whose songs they have gleaned all that is known ot 
the history of the times. Lord Bolingbroke somewhere says, 
that “if we write for posterity, We must not complain that the 
care of rewarding our merit is left to posterity.” Surely this then 
isa hard case. | Iu the songs of the troubadour. posterity has 
found a rich harvest—volumes have been compiled from the 
scanty materials left by them, and yet how have these trouba 
dours. been rewarded 7—their names grace a toot-note of the his- 
tory as a convenient reference ! 

We would fain know more of these men who treasured up the 
learnmge of the world in an age when it was esteemed a disyrace 
for a ventleman to be a scholar—when the old earl Douglas thank- 
ed heaven and his patron saint, that save Gawain, none of sons 
could read or write. "The rigid student should not sneer at them 
as ‘poor poets.’ "They were the counsellors of kings as well as 
chiomelers of events, and their learning directed and governed the 
ride ignorance of the nobles. But we are not only indebted to 
them for thei histories. In the Crusades they were the bonds 
that connected those heterogeneous bodies, whose only religion 
Was superstition, and whose only incentive to exertion Was a thirst 
for glory. Minstrelsy was coexistent with the institution of chiv- 
alry, and when in the march of time those golden days of love 
and poesy, gave way to others made of sterner stuff; then min- 
strelsy lost its peculiar aliment and died of starvation. Yes! 
chivalry and minstrelsy met a common death, and should have 
been buried ina common grave, but while the one was covered 
with a splendid mausoleum, the other 


— fell like an exhalation in the morning, 


And no man saw it more 


Balladry was a vigorous otfshoot from the chivalric age. Al- 
thous h romantic poets y slept the sleep of death Ith the vrave ot chiv- 
alry, yet the resurrection of | oetical literature Hay be traced in the 
national ballads of the sneceeding century. Popular poetry exists 
now, but not in those touching ballads whieh in the times of Sir 
Philip Stduey, “moved his heart more than a trumpet.” "Phe 


Shakspearian era (and the century preceding) was peculiar truit- 
ful in these ballads, written for the people and sung by them, 
and it was from these popular songs, that the great poet derived 
material for some of his most celebrated dramas. Lear and Cor- 
delia lived in the rude verse of the preceding age, where also 
they would have died, had they not been embalmed and immor- 
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d inthe noble tragedy. Shakspeare but echoes his own 
nts. When the clown in the Winter's Tale tells us that © he 
i ballad but even too well if it be doletul matter merrniv set 
or a very pleasant thing indeed and sung lamentably 


t we have perhiay s been too long Upon ane lent poetic fiction— 
| we love to dwell upon the songs of other days: in them we 


the reflected figure of the national character; upon them we 


i stamped the morals, and it may be the intelligence of the 


iid amid the general ruin and deeay, which marks every 
eonneeted with a national history, we find some propealiar 
by which we can trace the progress of civilization. 
lutions im the government—changes and alterations in our 
ustituitions, widen the broad gulf which separates a re- 
ancestry from the interests and feelings that influence ow 
but the songs and ballads bequeathed from father to son, 
like a narrow isthmus stretching back into antiquity and 
ecting the reality of the present with the memory of the past 
ty alone promots us to search into the early historic annals 
ten in eharacters of fire and blood. but poetry of every kind 
finds in our hearts a chord that vibrates and gives back 
esc response, acknowledging the power of the early 
vio thew untiring in her efforts, and of whom it may per- 
said, that as mm painting and statuary so in poetry—the 
ees Were long since finished. But we have sufficiently 
ed the intluence of minstrelsy and ballads upon the minds 
de and unlettered: let us now examine the feelings which 
| poetic fictions of a past age, excite in the breast of 


| 
ited man, 


of uneultured taste delight to associate their first progen- 
th theic tanciful deities. "Phe obscurity in which the early 
of every nation is buried, lends its aid to engender and 
ite this feeling, and the Grecian serf and the Norwegian 
will tell you with seeming belief, that the gods were 
thers. "heir songs and ballads tell them this—they have 
it from their poets, and this is one reason why these his- 
tions entwine themselves in their faith. The student 
to read these poetic fictions, because there is something both 
tleasing im the mythological union of time and. eter- 
tality and everlasting lite. Banish the gods from Ho- 
adit W ould become a mere record of puny wrangling, 

le of Career battles, a mere voyage of an unknown 

Vilton saw this and introduced in his poem the heaven- 

and “as long asa green leaf shall cluster around the arches 
’ Paradise Lost will be recollected and read. Venus, 

in angel of ASneas, seems necessary to the unity of 
poem, aud in our admiration of the goddess, we almost 
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forvet the piety of the hero, [tis these early poems—these | 
tore tales, embellished it may be with fabulous pictures, that en- 
dear the remembrance of a barbaric age. [tis perhaps this Spe- 
cies of poetic fiction that delights as well as instructs more than 
those fizments of the brain, which have no truth to recommend 
them. Bright pictures which the imagination bodies forth, may 
for a moment charm by their novelty and originality of couce)- 
tion, but nothing can continue to please for ages, which ts not 
based at least upon fact. ‘Tradition and legends are necessary 
iecompaniments and attributes of poetry, but the foundation must 
be within the sphere of each man’s comprehension and belie! 
Troath and fiction in the speech of the orator, in the pages of his- 
tory, Inust never meet—but they may and must walk hand in 
hand im poetry ; truth as it were, telling the “round unvartished 
tale,’ and fiction strewing gay tlowers to conceal its ruggedness, 

‘The subject of poetic fiction naturally divides itself into two 
parts, ancient and modern. We have thus far examined one por- 
tion aud found, that 


*Ontof the olde fieldes as men saithe, 
Cometh alle this newe corn from vear to vere, 
And it of olde book« sin good fiaithe 


Cometh alle this newe science that men lere.”’ 


A popular writer of the day somewhat quaintly remarks, that 
“the glass of life is the best book, and man’s natural wit the 
only diamond that can write legibly upon it.” It would be a 
curious speculation, and one that has troubled the wisest heads, 
to inquire whether man’s wit has really deteriorated, or only be- 
come stagnant from want of proper action. ‘The mind of man, 
pursuing the even tenor of its course, may ever slumber, preseut- 
lng like the gentle stream, a calm and silent surface, and at last 
be gatheved to its resting-place unhonored and unsung. But yet, 
this ventle stream, roused by the war of the battling elements, 
may thunder with a power almost omnipotent, and in its headlong 
progress burst through every barrier which art or nature can inter- 
pose. ‘his may be the case with the literature of the present 
day, and the staguant water may hereafter become again the ruu- 
ning stream. One thing. however, is certain, man’s natural wil 
has COUSE ad to write legibly upon the class of life. and conteuts Il- 
sell with repeating that which has been written long before. — It 
is Strange, but yet it seems to us true, that while we felicitate our- 
selves upon the universal diffusion of knowledge, sull learning ts 
like acircle in the water, which 


—** never ceaseth to enlarge itself, 


Till by broad spreading it disperse to naught, 


and that as the ring increases it becomes gradually weaker. It is 
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ly a startling assertion, but still history testifies to its truth 
rand Virgil, Milton and Shakspeare, all sang in times wh 
schools and universal education were not in vou 


ith a sinule excepllon, they were aj aaa d and honor 
cotemporaries. The reason is obvious: they wi 


oets; they “held the mirror up to nature,” and every o 
| was struck with the resemblance. [t is ou modern poet 
tion Which requires such study and acuteness to reve il the 

Sut What is modern poetic fictions How far back does 
s vague term extend? We have already touched upon min- 
ballads, and poetry of a very ¢ arly age: another h Th 
» up the chasm, and we will commence at the later Auylo- 
sustun era—the days of good queen Anne. — At this time lived 
earued Locke, and still more learned Newton, the courtly 
broke, aud the sareastic Swift. Dryden had just died 
ist his miantle upon Prior. Addison and Steele 
d Pope, of whose poems Murray says, “they tun 
language.” Goldsmith, Johnson, and thr 
in auick suecession, and even when we come 
eridge, and Sheridan, we can discover by the severest 
lithe or no distinetion between them and some ot the 
poets. duit the erroneous opinions which many have, with 
!to the rank of certain writers, result from a neglect of con- 
‘them with others of an earlier age, rather than an exuber- 
of talent in their tavorites. It does appear as if the greatest 
had poured forth the breathings of nature in a rade and un- 
dage. It doesappearas if the muse, cherishing the mem- 
her ancient votaries, shrank from the approach of our mod- 
vets, Who unblushingly demand her patronage. ‘The toun- 
of Helicon seem dried up when their course is directed 
shan artificial eanal, and Parnassus dwindles to a mole-hill 

« these systematic engineers in the fields of poesy. ‘There 
argument to be urged in favor of modern poetic fiction, 

1 we shall briefly notice. We have said that the poetry of 
nt times played with mighty subjects; that it spread belore 
iv imagination pietures of unseen and unknown mysteries, and 

that it rivetted our attention by its sublimity. It did; but we 
hould recollect that there is but one step between the sublime 

wid the ridiculous, and that this step was often passed. We feel, 
swe read these old poets, that sometimes our imagination can 

go no further: that we cannot follow them in their wild flight, 
and we are painfully reminded of the inferiority of that mind 
ch eannot grasp these mighty conce ptions. While we some- 

ies admire the bold and lofty thoughts of the old writers, still 

We cannot but feel that— 


1s 


} | 
{ 
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‘ There is a pleasure in the utterances 
Of pleasant images in pleasant words, 
Melung like melody into the ear, 

And stealing on im one continued flow 
Unruffled and unbroken 


Such are the characteristics of our modern poetry. It isn 
and for the most part pleasing, but still there breathes thr 
that peculiarity so much abhorred by Gaitlord. 


‘A gentle, undulating measure 
A see-saw, Della Cruscan tlow 


If such superhuman study and application be required, t 
cover the buried treasure which others would) persuade us | 
buried here, | would rather gather the ore that lies seatte; 
rich profusion around us, although its lustre be somewhat 
med by age, than sink a shatt into the mine where appearan 
are so unpromising. Still we are rejoiced to see a wholeso 
splot springing up inthe mind of the eritic, and are glad to he 
from Barry Cornwall, that 


‘sometimes a decp thoucht ere 
/ 
My faneyv. like the sullen bat that t 


Athwart the melancholy moon at eve 


Surely he and the whole class of poets to which he belongs, nerd 
deep thoughts, and we are happy to hear that there is a reasona- 
ble prospect of one “ sometimes crossing their fancy 

The foreign authors of the present day have received a 
ciency of praise from the pens of cotemporary criti 
ple have eulogized them, for they one written for the 
posterity must execrate the memory of those who, with 
Ing to the mass of original thought, lane redueed thet 
to atpole-hill. "This reproach cannot be extended to thy 
poets ot our country, for having no national literature to 
upon, they are not amenable to posterity. There is Ds 
Barlow, Humphreys and ‘Trumbull, Brainard and Hillhous: 
dead, yet all have left behind them a lasting monument to h 
themselves, their country, and their Native stare. Conn 
is not distinguished for her numerous population, her coms 
or for her large cities, but she has ever been noted for the indus- 
try, the enterprise, and the universal success of her sons. In 
whatever department of life the ‘y have entered, they have alwa 
succeeded well tor themselves, but better for their count: \ 
soldiers, they have fought gall; uitly for her satety : as st iti 
they have councilled wisely for her eood: 2 a as } t< 
have eulogized her in the noblest strains. We lo nol ") 
derogate trom the claims of any other state. Virginia had hei 
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Washington and her Jetlerson: Pennsylvania, her Fra 

Rittenhouse: New York, her Hamulton and her Lay 
Massachusetts. her Adams and her Warren 


but all the oets of 
se times claimed Couneeticut 


as their native state. Nor in 
se later days have the muses tled the land of steady habits: 
ere is acharm that retains them here, and that ta 


manos the 
t poetry ot Pereival, ot Halleck. ol mi 


rraourhney matic thie last 
note has seareely died trom the harp of Hillhouse 


that plaved it with exeeeding cunning 


is scarecly co 
darkest period ot our revolution, that the minds of 
department ot lite were aroused: that th 

men, orartvors, poets, and philosophers, seemed 

forth, as it were trom nothing; 


crontest 
tadderly to | 
those men Whom later times tas 
always honored, and later men have hardly equalled 
aut to consider these men as the founders of our nath eri 
ture, and itis a duty which we owe posterity as well as ourselves, 
to record every memorial ot them and their writings. before the V 
shall have been dimmed trom the recollection. Wath the states- 
man and orator of the revolution, we should rank the poet and 
philosopher of the same period, for each were equally distinwuish- 
ed, and each deserve equal praise. Let us then, dortnve, bat not 
worshipping the literature of Eugland, look to our own hills and 
valleys, and we shall find that under the vine ot our fathers’ plant- 
Ing, the voice of rich and classic melody ts searcely less andible 
thau the sacred hymns that breathe forth aspirations of praise 
ud gratitude to the fountain of lite and happiness. We shall 
find that we, as a nation, have a national literature, and that we 
need only cherish it at home, and it will be respected abroad. 
Without disturbing a leaf that afiection and patriotism liave in- 
terwoven in the laurel wreath that encircles the fame ot the Mog- 
si authors, we may still say that the ivy here ts growing 
remit doetarum frontium.” Our country is still new. "Phe 
versal destre is for wealth, wealth, and as long as our genius is 
rusted with this golden dross, how ean it sparkle mos 


native 
lor: Onur writers foolishly wander into the old tields of 
wid where the land has been so otte nh and seo thorou hiy 
weched, can we wonder that the soil is exhausted and the ero 
usizuificant? An excessive national vanity is a great national 
vil, and is sufficient evidence of mediocrity. Tt is well, there 
_ to distrust our own attainments, and to look anxiously t 
ds the future. while we telieitate ourselves on the success of 
ist. We are taught by history, that after a certain period 
Chad] sed from the foundation of every state, the arts and sei- 
as well as literature, arrive at their perfection, and that 
decline is as sure and gradual as their rise was certain. = It 
Would be needless to multiply precedents to sustain this position, 


vi “my 


~* 


then 
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} 
x 
a. 


» truth mitist be evident to all. This period is then betore ) 
iust arise. dn the eourse of nature, Whose memo; 
vered by ther posterity, as we now cherish the ime of 
we, Coleridge says (in his ‘Table Talk.) that there 

jitone subject lett for a legitimate epic, and thatis the fall of 

isalem. ‘This ground has been already preoceupied by Mil- 

ian. da his sacred drama, and if we admit the supposition of 

Coleridge, the vision of great American poets which we have 

summoned from the tutare. must inevitably fall. A barbaric na- 

thon finds material tor its poetry im the exploits of its ancestry; 

his resource is also demed us. Our fathers stand behind no 

lhohts; therm proportions are not maguitied, and yet they 

re tithed nobles. not of earthly creation, but * covered all ove r 

with stars and orders of the spiritual realm, trom which they de- 

rived their dignities and powers.” Are there then no themes for 
amuehty and peculiarmiund: ‘There are. 

‘The antiquities of our country, of which monuments still 

t. buteot whose history dradition even, makes ho mention, torm 

st noble theme ever dwelt upon by the tongue of man. 

' 


ity marks therm ortgm and ther existence! We wander 


the lotty Py rarniads of Key | t. and we know the monarchs 
hem, and we read their tall; but these, the aboren 
none kuow fhem, none know thew dov 

nds Which cover ther bones and their history, 

er than when discovers a CCHUUPICS AGO, The Pavel ith i 
i them them with superstitious reverence, and it you ask 
Who tade thet, potts to the home ot the Great Spirit, and says,— 
Manito. ‘Phe sinin his ceaseless course has shone upon then 
for a thousand years, and the qtiiet Moon gliding through the dark 
blue skv, remembers them as long. The subject is too mighty tor 


auy modern votary of prose or poetic fiction ; it would require 


ire, that would ascend 
not mvention! 
themse!res to net 


-the swelling seene.”’ 


Kind reader, we have perchance been extravagant in our en- 
thusiasm, but 


se visions that arise 
Inusings, and array 
tichty and the great, 
ting influence 
sus awhile from earth, and lifts 
The spirit in its strong aspirings, where 
Superior beings dwell, 


So says our own Percival, and it is most true. LBA. 
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Tur hterary taste of the French people has, during the last 
half century, been undergoing an entire revolution 
that priate ol every thing national, Which so disti ir 
haracter, Was carried tito the tield of letters, and th 


bi rmerly 
shes their 


poets con- 
ent With studying their own standard works, continued to follow 


{hand down the detects ot their old Classical sehoo! which 
self orrgimated, in an imitation of the models of antiquity Put 
within a few years, Koglish authors have attracted t! tel 
tion; Shakspeare especially has been studied and a 


’ 


bpreciated, 

d this has added another element aud tutused a new s| init ito 
them literature. 

The Freneh school of poetry of the present day, presents an 
entirely novel phase, different from all which have preceded it 
The drama has at length sueceeded in throwing off the shackles 
of servilely copying the Grecian masters, and the absurd obser 

nee of the three unities, circumstances which so long retarded 
progress; and a change as etlectual has been communicated 
to the other departineuts of poetry. 

We no longer see threading the mazes of modern verse, the 
Junos, Cupids, and Hebes, which figure in the pages of their 

ler writers, and which, however beautiful in their place in the 

ek mythology, are eminently ridiculous transplanted in a 
e soil. "These transgressions agaist all taste, are fast be- 
iv forgotten. No longer is decency violated, under the garb 
e muses, but a chastened imagination substitutes tor ve 
hnagery, the pure sentiments of the heart. ‘The ex 
tot mauly thoughts has supplanted their childish fab/ 
ind fervent teeling breathes through their poets’ lays, 1 
cold conceits which once distigared them Natural 


| Sith licity, elements sO) long Wantitig i Ki ‘rie hi pean try, 
ww displaced that studied art, and those tantastic creations, 
erty its characteristics, 


the first rank of her living poets, France boasts of none 
ecliunes a more promioenut station than Lamartine, and 

1 the pier uliar merits of his writings we propose to offer some 
remarks. amartine is known to his countrymen as the 
of © Voyage a VOrient,” and an essay, * Sur la Poliuque 
uelle.” In the former he gives his impressions on visiting 

t remarkable scenes in the eastern world, and it abounds 
ititul deseriptions and reflections, affording passages which 
be termed, with propriety, prose-poems. lt isthe diary 


oet-pilgrim, viewing the great objects of nature. 
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Jat we wish to speak of our author's abilities as exhibited in 
another field. [tis upon his poetical writings that he must rest 
his reputation. “The first characteristic which strikes us is that 
vein of soltened melancholy, which pervades them throughout. 
arm tine, Wwe suspect, has adopted, Ih part, Lord Byrou lor his 
model. He is evidently a great admirer of the British bard, and 
allowing for the wide ditlerence in the languages which their 
poems adorn, there isa strong resemblance in their works. Both 
drank, at the same fountains of inspiration, the pure springs well- 
ing up in this fair world around. But though each are worship- 
pers of nature in her beautiful and grand revelations, the one too 
often loved to linger among her lonely mountains and desert 
wastes. because there was something in solitude and = desolation 
congenial with Ads proud bat destitute spirit, who felt no syinpa- 
thy with man, but looked with hatred on his kind: while the 
other penetrates the veil, to see a brighter world beyond, and 
adores with humble homage the great Creator in his works. 
The writings of both are, in many instances, the outpourings of a 
sensitive and wounded heart, shocked by the contact with a rude 
woild gut the latter only whispers his laments, to seek after 
consolation Where tts alone to be found; while the former, rail- 
ing agninst endured or imaginary evils, bursts forth in bitter com- 
plainngs, and calls in question the benevolence of the divine 
Arbiter. What subsides into a subdued sadness in the one, be- 
comes the other the darkness of misanthropy. The perusal ot 
both affects us with gloom, but of a ditlerent kind. We rise 
from reading Byron, with an overwhelming feeling of desolation 
at our heart, while Lamartine awakens in our breast a tender 
and pleasing melancholy. We see, with pain, too plainly, in the 
bosom of the former, an aching void, which was filled in the lat- 
ter by the high hopes of an elevating religion. Their strains are 
animated by the same ardent love of liberty, and though ditler- 
ing so materially in their moral influence, they still have many 
points of resemblance. 

We are far, however, from comparing the genius of Lamartine 
with that of Byron: nor, on the other hand, would we degrade 
the former to the rank of a mere imitator. On the contrary, La- 
martine Is not only highly original, but has attempted to open a 
hew path to the muse. According to his theory, the present age 
requires a tew form ot poetry, distinet from any that have gone 
betore. In this simplicity is to take the place oft art. It is to be 
founded on nature, to depict the real scenes of life, to be eminent- 
ly popniar, and to breathe throughout the pure spirit of Christian- 
ity. Its themes are to be “humanity and the destiny of man.” 
T’o illustrate his theory, our author has given to the world two 
episodes of a great poem, to which he designs devoting his re- 
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vears. These are “Jocelyn.” and “La Chute d'un 


Livery man's life, says Carlyle, is a poem, and Lamas 
has thought that there were passages i the existence 


evetl 

i tiumbie curate, Worthy of being « mibalmed im verse Jo 
written ino a fragment ry form, and its ieidents are unto (j- 
vigh the diary of a village viear. "The seene is bud during 


revolution of “G3, and its horrors are depicted with a power- 

orig But there are other softer lights thrown on th pice 

The devoted aileetion ola loving heart, and the Warn 

of aimauly but enthusiastic and tender mand, are portrayed 

thamaster’s hand. Jocelyn contains Inany glowing deserip- 
sof the natural world, heightened by the luxurianey ot out 

tsftaney. But itis because it unmasks man’s nature, because 

the veil from the human heart, and bares its secret sutler- 

ss and pleasures, that it commands most our admiration \ 
ny tterest is sustained throughout the whole, and there a 

passages Which remind us of Wordsworth, or rather ot 

This is a poem which stands alone, perfectly unique in 

rage in which itis written; and for the very reason that 

sso much from the usual forms of French poetry, and be- 

Lamartine has drank of the * pure wells of Muglish uode- 

} and become imbued with an Bnglish taste, this as well as 
his other works please so much the American reader. “The 
Angel's Fall,” (La Chute dun Ange.) we will dismiss in his own 
words. “This is another episode of that poetn of which Joce- 
lyn formed a part. lt isa page more it that long work whose 
plan LT early traced, aud some tragments of which [shall continue 
sketch, until my years of winter, if God has any i reserve 

cme. Moral nature is its subject, as physical was that of the 
poet Lucretius.” It unfolds “the human soul and the successive 
phases, by means of which God accomplishes its perlect destiny.” 
“The Death of Socrates,” is a metaphysical poem, representing 
the last hours of that noble philosopher. It exhibits him COl- 
versing with his friends, before and atter he had swallowed the 
fatal hemlock, to the moment of his end, and entoreing with his 
last breath the glorious truths of the existence of one only God, 
ind mon's immortality. Besides the wisdom of the heathen 
sage. it bears the impress of a later and sublimer revelation. 

We coufess we were at first much surprised with the daring 
attempt to add another to the cantos of Childe Harold's Pilgrim- 
age. But our author disclaims any desire to place himself in 
competition with the great English poet. He protests that he ts 
iy paying his deep-felt homage to the noble bard he so much 
‘imived. ‘Lamartine wishing to conduct the poem to its true 

se, the death of the hero, takes it up where Lord Byron had 

‘tit, and under the fiction of the name of Harold, sings the 
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last actions or last thoughts of Byron himself.” * Perhajs t} 
which was only in the author a just sentiment of mod 
deflerenee for a superior mind, may be reproached as the 
of audacity, and even profanation. But he only chose th 
poem, and the name of the hero, out of respect for 1, 
whom he celebrates under this emblematic form: w! 
form and name would have been less perilous to | 
uld not have ealled to mind so immediately that 
which cast in the shade every attempt toequalit. DD 
not rivalry, it is homage.”* After painting the 
enes of Byron's latter life, the canto closes with the 
Hlarold in that Greece tor whose liberty he strove. "Thou 
would draw no parallel between this and the wonderful n 
atter whieh itis written, it 1s yet not without its own peculio 
beauties and merits. 

Bit tothe consideration of Lamartine’s lesser works, miust be d 
voted the remainder of our limits. These are quite humerous, aud 
livided into two parts, * Meditations Poétiqnes,” and © Harmonies 
Voctiqnes et Religieuses.” They are the fugitive etlisions ot 
our author, thrown off ina moment of inspiration, and exhibit 
the spontaneous emotions of a melancholy but pure heart. 

Many, however, are long enough to deserve the name ot porms, 

pecially several in the religious collection, which contains son 
of his sweetest strains. For here itis that Lamartine manitests 
most successtully his power. He strikes the sacred lyre with all 
the fervor of the Hebrew prophet. and music thrills from every 
trembling ehord. His is no cold lip-worship, but the warm and 
meek adoration of the heart. The idea of an omnipresent God 
seetns ever fresh in his thoughts. He beholds Him in the least 
as Well as the grandest of nature’s works. In the blue canopy ot 
hheasen, and the flower-skirted meads; in the breeze that scarce!) 

the requiem of departing day, and the hoarse roar ot 
il ocean: in the tloweret that blushes on the heath, as w 
as the countless worlds whose pale, mysterious orbs make wight 
elojueut, he loves to recognize the hand and celebrate the go 
hess of the great Creator. His sacred lyrics are full of fire a 
spirit, and though they do not often rise into sublimity, more se! 
dom still can the V be re proac hed for that = elevation, where 
swelling words take the place of lofty thought, a fault which 

equently distigures the French ode. . 

“But though piety is an eminent trait in our author's character, 
yet there are moods in which he is neither devotional or grave. 
When he even loses that sadness, which is not confined to his 
elegies, but pervades the majority of his works. ‘The same voice 


\vertissement du Dernier Chant du Pelérinage d'Harold. 
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hanted the “Hymne au Christ.” sang “ La Jeune Arab 
(hant d Amour.” Occasionally we are delighted with 

those hight, graceful effusions, in which lis countrymen 

h excel, asin “the Papillon,” of which we offer the tol 


Verslohll: 
THE BUTTERFLY 

With the spring 

on the breeze tl 
ton the flow pets 

pfrom their lips all them sweets and pe 

k a moment thus sportive amd ¢ 
brushing the dust from 

tw ‘ 


lesire Wiehe neve 
from olpect to « 
by gol 


t turns for echrovenent tol it 


greeted with one of those happy, half playful, 
acreouties, to which the French language seen 
vell adapted, as im © La Branehe d’ Amatnadie Vh 
with afew other tritles, we have translated | 
whit, and at they will give a faint idea ot our ay 
r perusal of the onginal, our trouble is as noth 
ethan repaid. Notwithstanding the remark of an 
Poesy is so subtle a spirit, that in the pouring out ot on 
lito another it will evaporate,” we belleve that Lanar- 
sis too good poetry to be entire ly lost. even in our feel vere 
Polish has not been amned at, but it has been our desire 
i tathtul trauseript of the originals. We have rendered 
line, except Where the ditlerence of idiom or the strue- 
the verse required a departure, and adopted measures cor- 
nding to those in which they are written. 


thy 


THE ALMOND-BOUGH., 


withered bough decay d, Be quick the laughing eups to se 


beauty stv pe; And quatl theu perfumes ere t 


r but biooms tot ide, 


fore tis ripe, The dav declines, switt com 
Th spring speed on it 

to adorn Each flower Vapoerta thn bree 

Or poss iton our way, Bids us to haste and sna 


ts lenves are torn, 
Then if they must so soon de 


elits tude day by dav. 
Beyond recall forever town 


) with the passing breeze, Oh, let the roses fide away, 


g pleasures as they fly ; Beneath the lips of love alone 
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We yegret that we cannot offer a specimen of the 
Harty os”? bot these are ot that pec thar nature and 
form, Which renders it difficult to preserve their sprit saat 
y out of one language ato another,’ besides be ne too 
toadmitof dsertion in the present article. And he 
ould remark a juistiee to Lamartine, that we have hes 
doin our selection of huis pleces more by their lenyth th) in 
pie rit, bi 2 Comye lled to adopt this course by the limits to 


which we are confined. Among the Poetical Meditations we cc- 
casionally meet with a subject like 


ha 


rHe DYING CHRISTIAN, 


What do Lhear? the hallowed chureh-bell’s sound ? 
What prous ge pin tears my eour h surround ? 

bor whom this tineral el int, this lainp of gloom ? 
O death ' is this thy voree that strikes my ear? 
And do lI now awaken to draw near 


‘I he border of the tomb 


Tho i prec 


us 8p irk sent from a flame divine, 
Immortal though this dving frame is thine 


Cast off thy fears: death comes to set thee frec! 


ike thou thy flight my soul! throw down thy chains, 


Resign the burden of these human pains— 
Is this death clory 
Ave. ti <s ceased to measure out my hours 
messcnercrs trom it wet 4s ce le sti il bows rs, 
Where do ve bear me, to what new retreat ? 
now FP floatiun waves of liaht 


videnmng opens to mv dazzled sightem 


ith tlhes bencath my feet 
i} bursts ite last stern r here, 


vhs and sobs lane ntig reach my ear? 


des in exile, do ve mourn my fate ? 


’ whirl | dl 


ink from the sacred bow] 
hess of sorrow, and my soul 
bontes the bye 


? ’ 
veniy gate 


The above however can scarcely be regarded as a sample ot 
the pieces of a religious east, though in the original it 1s net with- 


out beauty. As vet we have not noticed our atthor’s versitica- 


tion Hle has attempted a vreat variety of metres with snueces 
His verses are stnooth and flow Wig, and in general greater att 
tion ispaid tothe regularity of rhvthm and cadence, than we cour 
mouly observe in the French poets, Sometimes, however, they 
bear the marks of negligence and haste, which gives them a car 
lessness and looseness that detracts from their merits. And this 
remiuds us of some of Lamartine’s other defects: he indulges too 


often in verbiage. His style, never very nervous and com)act, | 
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! ently lamentably de ficient hh Cone iseness "The Sune Tee i 
dwelt Wpon and repeated again and againin different lors \ 
ule thought is spread over a Vast gull of words Bat perh ips 
sis ouly saying what may be applied to almost every poet, he 

sometimes roves Parnassus with a slip-shod muse. "Ph: 


Is an- 
other blemish noticeable in his works: we 


Hecasionaily meet 

th a false exaltation of language. unrequired by the subjeet, 

d where there is no corresponding elevation of thought But 

sis of rare occurrence, and his diction is geerally simple and 

ct. The following agreeable little poem exposes some of 

the faults we have spoken of as well as some of Lamartine’s pe- 
euliar beauties. 


MEMORY. 


wsday, veton they move, } Put thon 
leave behind a trace ; And never. 
iy soul nought can etlace, 
; Tis thee T hear 
Within the el 


my fleeting vears come on, The 


lutest dream of love 


wave refles 


some old ouk upon thie hie ath, The VA) plhve lor tgs tl! 


lis withered leaves beneath 
ing one by one When the we 

‘I lve tigtit 

is blanched by time; my blood t 


oe 
ts cool channels courses slow, Mothinke«tl 


eslugyg sh waves that searee ly flow, Some holy a 


i wintry winds enchain their flood |. | 
It fl those scattered if 


ming, brilliant image cheers, Wich gem the mids 


ned by age my bosom yet, | Methinks thy imag 


ly heightened by regret, In each of those 
the soulat knows no years! 


"Tis by thy has 
it Hed not from inv eves, When TTT 
When these lonely orbs of mine, To li my sv 
ld no more thy form divine, The altars of my faith besid 
rih, L view thee in the skies. 


)And when IT sleep tho 


thou appearest to my sight, | Thy wings above my lea 


ras thou wert on that last day From thee each dream an 


ento thy heavenly home away, Which with delight my slau 


iwith the morning to rk st they flight 
z If when Tin wrapt in tear 


ching beauts pure with thee. My thread of lite thy bar 
ent iisplante d to the skies; Then should T wake to live 
i life hos fided from thine eves My soul's blest half within thy br 


in With immortality ! ' 
d | Then like two ravs shed from the sun, 


| Like two sighs blend with one inother, 
ns eclestial flame above ur spirits mingled with each other, 
Returns with day, with day to part; |Would form together only one 


VOL. vi 30 
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The above may be considered as a favorable specimen of La- 
martine’s sentimental writings. [tis quite pretty, with here and 
there a gem, (in the original of course.) but is marred, as we 
have remarked betore, by one ot his most prominent faults, 
There is too much of the same idea, “ like lengthened sweetness 
long drawn out.” And we have omitted two or three stanzas 
which add nothing to the beauty, but merely contain a repetition 
of the same thought. We have only space for a version of ove 
more little poem, entitled “ L/lsolement,’ which we will traus- 
late 


LONELINESS. 


OR onthe mountain neath an ¢ ld oak's shade, 
At sunset howe [I sadly take my seat, 

And cast my wandermg glances down the glade, 
Whose clanging preture spre ads beneath my feet 

Here flows the stream with sparkling ripples by, 
Till lost it sinks io the din distances far; 

There the lake's sleeping waters tranquil lie, 


Where from the azure mounts the evening star 


O'er the dark woods that crown the mountain brow, 
The fading twilight casts its lingering ray, 
And on her misty car advancing now, 


The juecn ft shades ascends her moony way 


And from the Gothic spire meanwhile there steals 
A sound of worship tloating on the air; 
The trav ler stops, the village beltry peals; 
The day's last nome blends with the voice of prayer 
But without pov or transport be xplore 
The lovely landse ipe all around me spread - 
moved, the scome forah’ no more 


h lights the living, warms the dead. 


uo lollto billin vai EP turn mv eve 
Prom south to north, the orent to the west; 
1 travers ul the vast expanse und ery, 


N ypart tome | 


brings lhappimess or rest. 


W hatare these 


' 
Vales, huts palaces to me? 
R ‘ . 
tocks, streamlets. i 


rests, solitudes once dear ' 
W ithout emotion now vour charms I sco: 


I seek in vain for one , and all is drear, 


When following in his long career the sun, 


‘y° x 
Po me his light but deserts void unfolds ; 


I long for nothing that he shines UPON ; 


1 ask for nothing all this vast world holds 
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But tar bevond thy 


W here the true sunt 


tomy dreams nu 


Ti wr tii hit l wit the « ree wh 


y° 
There lowe ithe Thengne ol e mor i 


And that ideal good which all desire. 
Which | is ti beittties cota tipi te 


Tles 


Wiis ean l Theol vormbe com the 
Fond ob ote ! mis pr iwers om 
Whi de I linger, exiled mel forlor 


W ith nothing common betwe 


When falling leaves im mutacin stre 
"— " , 
wit itil Withis f 

And 1, whose litt 
OP snateh, trans 


The translations we have given will stflice, at least to show 
our author’s versatility, if they do not afford a criterion to judge 
of his worth. We wish not to be misunderstood in our estimate 
of lis abilities. By no means do we consider Lamartine in the 
light of a great poet. We would pretend not to place him by 


the side of England's undying bards. Seldom in the soarings ot 
his laucy, does he reach so high a flight as they; still seldomer 
ean we claim for him that depth of rich and noble thought, 
which so distinguish their immortal works. His niche tm fame's 
temple is less elevated than theirs; yet he possesses genius of no 
low order. Brilliant flashes of imagination, beautiful thought, 
aud touching sentiment; many a gem of poesy adorn his wri- 
tings. He is a pleasing, rather than a great poet. We love to 
read his strains, because they are addressed to the heart. "There is 
an individual character impressed upon them: the author is ever 
blended with the man. We see Lamartine himself through all 
his works. We faney before us a pale, melancholy man, with 
dark and pensive eye, and a benevolent sunle playing around 
the features, where sadness and meditation have set their seal ; 
and we imagine ourself seated by Ins side, and listening to the 
honeyed words as they distil from his lips. France may well be 
prond of him. who fills what would else be a blank in her mod 
ern literature 
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Wilder than fietion’s nightmare dreams themselves 

Are oft the changes memory records 

As truths —vet truths that history but tells 

To sneer at since forseoth they come not down 

On musty parchment—but the living tongue '— The Tell Tale 


(Continued from page 14.) 


T'o one who has looked upen man only as he is represented in 
the annals of warring passion, and amid the elements of human 
strife, the feclings LT experienced at the moment of sending this 
savage ito et rity, mighe seem as unnatural and exayveecrated 
in the extreme. But the appalling shriek of the guide as he 
reeled from the fatal suramit, _ the heavy splash, accompanied 
by the deep gurgling sound upon the water, fell upon my ears 
with astreize and fearful meaning. I instantly sprang forward 
to the edue of the bluff, but saw only a small surface of the wa- 
ter crumsoued with blood. A few rising bubbles told that the 
death struggle of the guide was over, and that his savage spirit 
had fled alone to its maker. 

But bhad now no time to reflect upon what [had done. A 
consciousuess of guilt may, indeed, have caused a momentary 
shudder to pass through my frame; but then, the desire of selt- 
preservation excluded every other thought from the mind. A 
loud aud demomae yell sndde ‘nly rose from the Indian village 
and to my utter dismay T discovered some fifty savages mounted 
upon horses, dashing along the bank of the river, and making di 
rectly to the spot Where I stood. 

It was too evident that [ was the object of their pursuit. They 
had discovered the sudden fate of the guide, and were now des- 
perate upon executing their revenge. [saw the danger to which 
I was exposed, aud the only possibility [ had of escape. Accord- 
ingly TP hastily descended the bluff, threw myself into the canoe 
of the guide, and, pushing it off into the stream, plied the oar 
with all the energy of ove who regarded his life as depending 
alone upon the foree and skill, by which each successive stroke 
should be direeted., 

Fortunately [had already practiced the Indian method of row- 
ing, and the little bark shot like an arrow across the surtace ol 
the water A sense of approaching danger only served to aug- 
ment the strength Texerted at the oar. and betore the Indians 
were aware of my escape, [ had sueceeded in gaining the oppo- 
site bank of the river. They had, however, no sooner discovere “il 
where T was than they commenced the most hideous and inferua! 
yelling Lever heard, even from double the number of savages 
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demons could scarcely have equaled them. ‘“Thev were. in 
s» perfectly frantic, that they discharged their guns at ran- 
1, Without even stopping their horses. ‘he balls whistled 
ut my ears for amoment: but, before they could reload ther 
es, | was etleetually beyond their reach. . 
The sum had now set. Phe dull straggling clouds that hung 
vit the horizon, seemed to collect the few refracted rays ot 
cht that were still floating in the atmosphere, and send thom 
vi in dreary contrast with the approaching shades of the night. 
Weary and exhausted, I groped my way along through the 
gloomy and tangled forest. The darkness was rapidly increas- 
mid the large masses of clouds that came heavily up from 
ith. clearly indicated the approach of a storm. Never had 
vu betore the utter desolation of being alone. Wrapped in 
my own thoughts, I dared not even make them my companions 
I was, in faet, so perfectly wretched at the idea of my situation, 
that Leoutinued to conjure up before me every conceivable ob- 
ectot dread. Bat while thus anticipating with secret: forebo- 
rs, hve Many horrors | fancied myself doomed to undergo, l 
suddenly aroused from this frenzy of the imagination by the 
L bound and tremendous crash, of some apparent!y heavy ob- 
twithin ss few feet of where Lnow stood. 
To me the thought of a wolf or a panther was suflicient ; and 
fLeould not instantly hear the howlings of the one, or the start- 
scream of the other, it was not because my Imagination 
wauted the realizing power. For a moment | was in a perfect 
ition and affright, and my hair actually stiffened ito the 
ngidity of wire. 1 fancied that the glaring eye-balls of some 
desperate panther were upon me, and my flesh absolutely crawled 
ilea of being eraunched within his gristly jaws. Now | 
dsee one of an enormous size, throwing himself back upon 
WS tremendous haunches,-and ready to spring upon me; and 
how another, reconnoitering the premises, and seemingly infent 
upon dispatching his vietim in amanner suited to his own greedy 
purposes. ‘Thus I stood, perfectly transfixed and breathless with 
horror, and felt that my situation would have appalled the stout- 
theart. Ere mently I raised my rifle to a level with some oue 
these imaginary objects, but my hands trembled like the leaf 
tthe aspen, and | dared not fire. | 


ln ler these feartul apprehensions of danger, | forgot ihe deadly 
sof the savage, and thought only of protection against th 
more hideous and destructive monsters by which I now fancied 


Inyselfevery where surrounded. Accordingly, I struck up a rous- 
inc fire a few feet froma large fallen sycamore, and threw myselt 
iider its trunk, exhausted by fatigue, and well migh dead with 


By degrees I became insensible to every thing around me 
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and soon fell into a restless and disquiet slumber. Flow long | 
remrnained in this situation, I know not. It might have been an 
hour. or it might have been much less. 

"The first obje ct, however, that arouse “d my attention, was at 
muscular savage hideously painted, st: nding by the fire, and ey 
dently regarding me with no ve ry agreeable intentions.  Hys 
dress was that of a warrior chief, and he stood by me as one Appa. 
rently conscious of his superiority and power. I saw the full ex- 
tent of my situation, and felt that my chance was, indeed, a des- 
perate one. A perfect death-chill came over me as he deliberately 
drew his hatchet from his belt, and for a moment | thought that 
every drop of blood would have curdled within me. Ciras ping 
my rifle, however, L immedi: ulely sprang to my feet, and dealt ; 
furious blow at his head. But warding it off, he leaped upon me 
with the ferocity of a bearded tiger, and | was disarmed in an 
instant. [felt that | had but a moment to live, and grappled the 
savage with all the fury and strength of amadman. He instantly 
fell by my side, prostrate upon the burning embers. — L saw it was 
the moment of triumph, and drew my knife almost in ecstacy at 
the thought of burying itin his bosom. But with astrength that 
seemed no other than supernatural, he released himself trom my 
grasp and sprang again upon his feet. L made one desperate 
plunge at his heart—he grasped my hand as the knife descended 
and with an unseen weapon dealt a blow upon my head that lev- 
eled me senseless to the earth. 

The sun had been looking down through the tops of the tor- 
est trees some hour or more, when under a painful sense of re- 
turning consciousness, I first opened my eyes upon the light ot 
the following morning. "There was an air of quietness and re- 
pose in every thing around. ‘The winds sighed but faintly, aud 
the breezes seemed to swell and die away in constant murtnur- 
ing. A few merry songsters were joyously leaping from tree to 
tree, and freely coquetting and singing away the morning hours 
Here and there could be heard a soft and plaintive strain of me! 
ody,—now indeed wildly, but more richly and voluptuously 
poured forth upon the quiet air. A little crazy-headed wood- 
pecker was industriously hammering at an old dead tree, and 
faithtully drumming to the music of his more joyous, but less en 
terprisiug companions. At times, the voices of these choristers 
would seem to die away to the mere continuation of an echo 
and then, perhaps, in an instant the whole feathery tribe would 
be perfectly intoxicated with delight, and ready to split: thei 
noisy throats in a wild excess of rapture. 

I was lying upon a matrass, in a small open space, near a rude 
but substantially constructed wigwam, which was evidently th 
the haunt of a lordly and lonely denizen of the forest. A co! 
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iat Le was still in the power of the dark and mysterious 
had so roughly encountered during the melt tlashed 
ross mv mind, and lett buta pauretual apprehension of 
vet toexpect athis hands.  f felt a heavy dizziness 
head, and a feverish excitement running through my 
ine \ dark-eyed Indian girl sat by my side. bathing 
es, and wiping away the clotted blood trom adeep gash 
eived inomy forehead, As Lopened my eyes, and gave 
tious ol returning consciousness, her countenance seemed 
teu upforamoment: but the smile eame as through a 
isstimed inditlerence, and she turned silently away. and 
eared into a nemhboring thicket. "There was a sweet and 
vel somewhat lofty eXpression i her countenanee, which 
never before met with, in any of her race. Her features 
t too strongly expressed, yet they had that peculiarity 
Which told that she was of an ill-fated origin. She was 
lull medium height; graceful in her movements, and pos- 
{of a form that was beautifully and exquisitely propor. 
soft was evident that she was a stranger to those modes of 
i rehement Ly Which the great mass of her sex now seek 
themselves into deformity. 1 ftelt—but it matters 
hat Litelt toward this wild girl of the forest. It was a feel- 
ind thataus enough for any one to know. You may eall it 
thy—an electre harmony, or what you will; the mere 
nothing. My imagination was inflamed; she was ano- 
;so—an hourt in paradise ! 
lat lenuth emerged from this wild and dreamy trance, in 
ithe flash of her dark eye seemed so like the light of my 
By degrees | became more paintully sensible of the 
of my situation, and the dangers to which | taucied my- 
osed. My teet were bound with a strong bark cord, and 
evident that the savages, into whose hands | had fallen, 
me tnportan object in view, in taking this precautionary 
imatust my etleettng an escape. 
tan hour after the disappearance of the Tndian girl, she 
lL accompanied by an old haggard, and forlorn looking 
Who Immediately dressed the wound, and skilfully ad- 
ted a bandage to my forehead. There was something pect 
repulsive in the expression of her countenance. She had 


cheek-bones: a flat face; and that deep copper complexion, 
h gives character to the Indian physiognuomy. Her eyes, 
Which were of a jet black, were deeply evsconced beneath a lore- 
heal of nunsual height, and at times they seemed to flash with a 
billianey that might have blinded the basilisk. They had, more- 
that quick restless motion, which is so painful to look at, 
clally when coutrasted with the dull, grizzly features of an 
itriarchal savage of eighty. 
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{ felt relieved as she turned away from the discharge of her 
duties, and thanked her for what she had so kindly and faith. 
fully done. She returned only a hoarse guttural ‘ugh. and in. 
mnediately skulked away to the neighboring thicket. Tincnired 
of the lidian gul, who stall lingered by my side, whea and by 
whom Lhad been brought to ther lodge ; but she presse AL dye 
fingers upon her lips, in token of silence, and again retired within 
the Wigwam. 

I was now more seriously at a loss to account for my sitiation 
than ever. ‘There was an expression of deep auxiety aud so! 
tude in the countenance of this Indian girl, for whieh b. 
find wo yx ssihle reason to account. Could it be that the tu 
savage, who had fallen upon me during the night, with the a 
rent malignity of a fiend, could have discovered any thing in 
my person or character, which should have exeited lis adm- 
ration, or eansed him to have reserved me as the object of a tore 
terrible revenge? It is true I had heard much, aud read tore of 
the peculiar traits and characteristics of the red man. | knew 
that in his passions, he was dark and revengetul ; ever ready to 
redress a wrong, but never exhibiting the presence of human 
sympathy ; that he was under the influence of a powertul iinag- 
ination, aud looked upon a daring aud reckless spirtt as the ob- 
ject of especial favor in the eyes of the great Manito. gut yet 
why should this savage have spared me? I had exhibited noth- 
Ing of that recklessness of character, which should have exe:ted 
his admiration, or caused him to have left me unsealped in t 
midst of the forest. "The struggle | had had with him, was but 
the momentary act of desperation, and the veriest coward would 
have done the same. LT could readily have believed that L had 
been abandoned by him, and rescued by a less savage being, had 
hot the repeated Involuntary applications of my hand to th 
crown of my head, satistied me that all was sate there. 

While thus perplexed, and deeply in doubt as to the circum: 
stances in which L was now placed, my attention was again ar 
rested by that bright vision of the morning—the dark-eyed ev 
of the forest! She brought me a dish ot boiled rice, with 4 
small plece of wild fowl, to the virtues of which L felt disposed 
to give ready and ample testimony. As she left me, however, | 
could not but contemplate her fora moment. with feelings of a 
der }) and melancholy Interest. She seemed to me as but one ot 
a despised and neglected racee—a race now fearfully dwindled 
away, and presenting but the remnant of those who once over 
run this mighty coutinent. I felt that it would be but the act 
of a common humanity, to arrest them in their rapid progress to 
extermination, and stay the arm of civilized man from illicting 
another blow at the heart of savage freedom. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





